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The sworn daily average net paid circulation of the 
y in STAR for 1906 was 86,828. Quantity being admitted, as 
mple : . . 

an evidence of the quality of the Indianapolis Star’s 
circulation, it will be interesting to the general advertiser 
to know that the Star leads in volume of so-called quality 
i advertising carried in the Indianapolis papers. 
mr This partial list will confirm the correctness of these 
the p 
bad claims by actual measurements of the paper. 
Sa Automobile, Educational, Financial, Insurance, Real 
solic Estate, Amusements, Piano, Railroad. 
ning oe 
a. During January, 1907, the STAR carried 9,136 lines of 
that automobile advertising. All other Indianapolis daily papers 
had carried only 2,692. Showing that the Srar carried nearly 
vl four times as much as all other papers combined. 

The combined circulation of the INDIANAPOLIS STar, 
ater Muncig Star and TERRE Haute Srar, exceeds 135,coo 
pet daily, going into nearly one-third of the homes of the entire 

in- State of Indiana. 
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GENERAL OFFICES OF THE STAR LEAGUE: 
sar INDIANAPOLIS STAR. MUNCIESTAR. TERRE HAUTE STAR. 


eres Star Building, Indianapolis. 


C, E. LAMBERTSON, 1315 Flatiron Bldg., New York, Eastern Manager. 
JOHN GLASS, Boyce Bldg., Chicago, Western Manager, 
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Outlook 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York 





During the months of May, June, 
July, and August, Nineteen Hundred 
and Six, THE OUTLOOK published 





Twenty-Nine Thousand 


and 


Eighty-Iwo Lines 


of the very highest class of | 
Educational Advertising |: 
This is nearly Eight Thousand 


lines more than appeared during 
the same period in- any other 
publication of national circulation. 
Send for illustrated circular giving 
rates and all necessary information. 


Outlool 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE NEW YORK, N. Y., 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 13, 1907. 


VoL. VLITI. 


A REPRESENTATIVE GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL. 


ADVERTISING HAS BEEN AN IM- 
PORTANT ACCESSORY IN BUILDING 
UP MISS MASON’S SCHOOL—BUT 
TWICE AS MANY INQUIRIES COME 
FROM OTHER SOURCES—A TABLE 
FOR ONE YEAR SHOWING REPLIES 
FROM A LARGE LIST OF PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 


As jan instance of the “happy 
mean” in educational advertising 
perhaps no story is likely to be 
more helpful to instructors than 
that of Miss Mason’s school for 
girls and young women at “The 

’ Tarrytown, New York. 
institution is thoroughly 
mhigh-class—in fact, its rate of tui- 
tion is the highest in the country, 
with one exception. Its plan of 
instruction is not only broad, but 
also advanced to a remarkable de- 
With every essential for a 

in- 


and newspapers, and 
her follow-up methods in partic- 
ular are of great interest. 

This school was _ established 
eleven years ago, so that it is to 
be classed among the younger in- 
itutions of its kind. Miss Mason 
had before that conducted a 
School in Pennsylvania. Prior to 
aking up work at Tarrytown she 
visited nearly a dozen European 
ountries, studying girls’ schools. 
As a result, her own institution 

bodies advanced methods from 
pl over the educational world. It 
tlso has special features found in 

0 other school, it is said. 

For one thing, the faculty is 
arger, per pupil, than in any 
Dther school of the same capacity. 
There are forty-five members for 
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students. The number of 
courses offered is larger than 
usual in an institution of _ this 
size, and it prepares for college. 
A great deal of attention is given 
to development of character as 
well as classical education. Each 
girl is required to take at least 
one manual training course. Idle 
daughters of wealthy parents 
have come to Miss Mason, wholly 
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“Tne Castie”’ 


Miss CE. Mason's 
Suburban School 


For Girls and Young Women 
Hudson, N. Y. 
(@ Minutes from New rope 
To the natural advan of the superb loca- 
oul opportunities of this 
courses 
and broad as many ofthe best 
colleges. and to that add the ideal — Rd 
bomie, social and school life and you have 
description of a unsurpassed in ie 
ractions. 
reparntory, Graduating, ana Special Courses 
us 
Ay trig te nk . |. Literature, Science * 
Si ame Study ress 
MISS ©, E. MASON, LL.M, Look Box 108 











unskilled in practical affairs. 
When graduated they know how 
to make their clothes and hats, to 
cook, to manage a home. Art 
studies are amplified by direct 
nature studies in the woods. Men 
like John Burroughs visit the 
school regularly and take the 
classes for nature rambles. Each 
week there is a lecture by a work- 
ing scientist who is in touch with 
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VoL. VLIII. 
A REPRESENTATIVE GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL. 


ADVERTISING HAS BEEN AN IM- 
PORTANT ACCESSORY IN BUILDING 
UP MISS MASON’S SCHOOL—BUT 
TWICE AS MANY INQUIRIES COME 
FROM OTHER SOURCES—A TABLE 
FOR ONE YEAR SHOWING REPLIES 
FROM A LARGE LIST OF PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 


As an instance of the “happy 
mean” in educational advertising 
perhaps no story is likely to be 
more helpful to instructors than 
that of Miss Mason’s school for 
girls and young women at “The 
Castle,” Tarrytown, New York. 
This institution is thoroughly 
high-class—in fact, its rate of tui- 
tion is the highest in the country, 
with one exception. Its plan of 
instruction is not only broad, but 
also advanced to a remarkable de- 
gree. With every essential for a 
conservative, non-advertising in- 
stitution, Miss C. E. Mason, the 
principal, has nevertheless been 
active in promotive work through 
magazines and newspapers, and 
her follow-up methods in partic- 
ular are of great interest. 

This school was_ established 
eleven years ago, so that it is to 
be classed among the younger in- 
titutions of its kind. Miss Mason 
had before that conducted a 
school in Pennsylvania. Prior to 
taking up work at Tarrytown she 
visited nearly a dozen European 
countries, studying girls’ schools. 
As a result, her own institution 
embodies advanced methods from 
all over the educational world. It 
also has special features found in 
no other school, it is said. 

For one thing, the faculty is 
larger, per pupil, than in any 
other school of the same capacity. 
There are forty-five members for 
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students. The number of 
courses offered is larger than 
usual in an institution of this 
size, and it prepares for college. 
A great deal of attention is given 
to development of character as 
well as classical education. Each 
girl is required to take at least 
one manual training course. Idle 
daughters of wealthy parents 
have come to Miss Mason, wholly 
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unskilled in practical affairs. 
When graduated they know how 
to make their clothes and hats, to 
cook, to manage a home. Art 
studies are amplified by direct 
nature studies in the woods. Men 
like John Burroughs visit the 
school regularly and take the 
classes for nature rambles. Each 
week there is a lecture by a work- 
ing scientist who is in touch with 
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several hundred investigators in 
all parts of the world, and who 
makes the scientific studies a live 
news issue instead of dry bones 
out of books. If there is a snow- 
fall, for instance, his lecture may 
be an illustrated one, showing 
representative snow crystals ot 
snowstorms for the past fifteen or 
twenty years. Spiritual and phy- 
sical education are on a level with 
mental, and the whole keynote of 
the institution is interest. The 
irreverent word “stunts” is the 
only one that occurs at the mo- 
ment as fully describing these 
human interest features. Miss 
Mason has a genuine news in- 
stinct for what is vital, timely 
and attractive, and these “stunts” 
are merely an advanced kind of 
kindergarten work whereby the 
vitality of the routine studies is 
brought out. 

“My wish for my girls,” she 
says, “is that they may become 
women, strong in body, broad of 
mind, tender of heart, responsive 
in soul ; to be lovers of country, 


loyal to church, masterful in all 
things which affect the home— 


remembering that as our homes, 
so is our country; that as leads 
our country, so moves the world. 
I wish them to live vitally; to 
feel deeply; to work cheerfully; 
to face facts and not play with 
them; to look up fearfully to God 
and sympathetically out, not 
down, upon mankind; in _ all 
things and at all times to feel 
within them the jov of existence.” 

In a chat the other day Miss 
Mason told a number of stories 
of her graduates: How one girl 
who had never turned her hand 
to work of any sort until coming 
to “The Castle,” and going home 
on vacation to be confronted by 
that universal American crisis, an 
indisposed cook, she turned to 
and acted as provider for her 
family all summer. Another 
who, on coming to the school 
with natural tendencies to be 
slovenly, made her own hats on 
her first vacation home, not from 
milliners’ “shapes,” but from the 
straw itself. 

“You must train good wives, 
Miss Mason,” suggested the re- 
porter. 

“T do,” was the reply. 

On the basis of such a school 


_ Space 


INK. 


as this the principal has built up 
methods of advertising that are 
aggressive, yet not too much so; 
and in all respects intelligent, 
business- like and successful. 

“Some time before opening 
‘The Castle’ I had my attention 
directed to the possibilities of ad- 
vertising ina way that impressed 
me,” she said. ‘‘‘A friend in the 
West had laid out a high-class 
suburb near a city, and by in- 
numerable attractive _ features 
quickly populated it. The first 
year [| saw this suburb it was 
little more than wild land. The 
second year it was laid out as a 
town, and the third year popu- 
lated with well-to-ao families. He 
did this partly by advertising, but 
chiefly by building in advance. 
Schools went up before there 
were pupils to-attend them, and 
a theater before there was an 
audience, and a large hetel before 
their were guests. Prominent 
families were interested and in- 
duced to move, and friends and 
relatives followed them. This 
promoter had a vivid illustration 
that impressed me: 

“You can populate a town,’ he 
said, ‘either by spending a million 
a year for twenty years, or by 
spending twenty millions in one 
year.’ 

“His methods were all in the 
best taste, and it seemed to me 
that they furnished a keynote for 
the building ofa successful school 
on its business side. The ten- 
dency among educators is to be 
over-cautious in seeking pupils, 
largely through misunderstanding 
of proper ways to advertise. I 
determined that advertising 
should form a vitai part in the 
building of the school, because 
though we were starting with 
many friends, we had not the ad- 
vantages of a numerous alumni 
to aid us in getting pupils. 

“Since that time my advertising 
experiments have been many. 
What the outcome has been is best 
told in the table ef replies (p. 6) from 
all our advertising for the twelve 
months from December, 1905, to 
November, 1906. It shows the 
number of publications used, and 
the frequency of insertions. Our 
has been  quarter-pages, 
with half-tone views of ‘The 
Castle’ and the Hudson. 

(Continued on page 6). 
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@, Nine manufacturers out of ten can make 
good goods. The difficulty is in selling them, 
and the capital prizes of business go to him 
who can sell. 


@ Pretty much the same channels of market- 
ing are open to you as to your competitors. 
Jobbers, selling agents, retailers, catalogs, 
premiums—you haven’t much advantage 
where these are concerned. 


@ But in advertising—the highest powered 
weapon in modern business—you can show 
your individuality, you can forge ahead, you 
can preémpt a field which it will take your 
competitors years to break into. 


@ Advertising is no “‘presto-change”’ affair. 
It is just common sense and a little uncom- 
mon shrewdness. 


@, Would you like to take advantage of ours? 
We might be able to show you how. 


q@ ‘Just common sense” (not to mention 
‘“‘shrewdness’’) suggests the use of THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST and THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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“Month by month, you will 
notice, we have tabulated the in- 
quiries coming from other 
sources than advertising. They 
are nearly twice as many as those 
traced direct to the advertising. 
How many came as an indirect 
result of publicity is impossible to 
know. But this much I should 
like to have clearly understood: 
While advertising has been of 
great benefit, I do not wish you 
to regard this school as having 
built up entirely by it. There 
are too many other channels 
through which pupils come, and 
to award all the credit to adver- 
tising is misleading. 

“While our alumni are not yet 
sending daughters to school, we 


what studies each pupil is taking, 
and how she is getting on. This 
is done by lesson papers and 
other records, filed away for the 
purpose. 

“Our list of publications _ in. 
cludes several of the popular- 
price magazines such as _ the 
Cosmopolitan. These are excel. 
lent in the height of the school 
season because they have a large 
volume of educational advertis- 
ing. But in other months, when 
it is advisable to continue a cari 
in the better magazines, _ like 
Harper's, we find it expedient to 
withdraw from the popular me- 
diums. Some schools have gone 
into the latter in quiet months 
with the expectation of having 


























MISS MASON’S TABLE OF RESULTS. 
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trace many benefits to graduates. 
A little school paper, published 
four times a year, with our an- 
nual, keeps graduates informed 
about the school and interested in 
its work. We are very proud of 
our system for showing the 
studies of each pupil on instant 
notice. Girls, in writing letters 
home from school, are likely to 
tell more of social life, pastimes, 
outgoings and so forth, than of 
their studies. These letters home 
frequently lead parents to infer 
that studies are being neglected, 
and sometimes a visit follows to 
learn what progress is being 
made in real educational work. 
We are able to show, immediate- 
ly and with thoroughness, just 


the magazine to themselves. Their 
cards, however, are usually over- 
shadowed by large advertisements 
of correspondence and_ business 
schools, and the results were not 


good. : ; 
“Our list of mewspapers is 
small. Advertisements in_ the 


Minneapolis Journal and_ Tribune 
last year showed no_ inquiries. 
The New York Times sent one 
inquiry, and two other New York 
papers twelve. The Chicago 
Record-Herald showed fourteen, 

and the Chicago Tribune five. 
“All inquiries are answered by 
personal letter and catalogue. | 
keep close watch of returns from 
each publication, and believe in 
tactful aggressiveness in follow- 
(Continued on page 8). 
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ILA SUGANO OREN UTI 
What Local Advertisers Do 


is probably the best guide to general advertisers 
in sizing up the situation in any city. 


In Philadelphia 
The Evening Bulletin 


prints each day more local retail store advertise- 
ments than any other Philadelphia newspaper, 
many of these local advertisers use no other paper. 
They get results economically by concentration; 
because ‘‘In Philadelphia nearly everybody 
reads The Bulletin.”’ 





The circulation of 


The Philadelphia Bulletin 


is larger than that of any other daily newspaper 
in the State of Pennsylvania. 


Net average for January, 


238,111 copies a day 


‘*The Bulletin’s’’ circulation figures are net; all damaged, unsold, 
free and returned copies have been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher 


See ‘‘Roll of Honor’’ for detailed statement for January. 
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ing inquiries. But the line here 
can very easily be overstepped. 
Many pupils come to us with the 
statement from parents — that 
other institutions have been an- 
noying in their persistence, and 
these often speak ot our tact and 
forbearance in this matter as 
being agreeable in its contrast.” 
It may be modesty that leads 
Miss Mason to depreciate her 
ability in advertising, or perhaps 
in her anxiety to show the well- 
rounded character of her school 
she is unwilling to put too much 


emphasis on this ability. Com- 
petent observers who have 
watched her progress, however, 


say that her business management 
of the school has made its up- 
building quite a notable personal 
triumph. Taking a great struc- 
ture, erected for a residence, and 
starting in under unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, she has created in 
eleven years, by energy and broad 
educational methods, one of the 
most widely known girls’’ schools 
in the country. 





PATENT ON A NAME, 


Few persons are aware, says New 
York Commercial, that the name of 
Melba -has been secured by letters pat- 
ent in the United States. When the 
diva first visited this country every- 
body was Melba mad, with the result 
that everything was called Melba. One 
day Mme. Melba went into a shop and 
it occurred to her to ask the proprietor 
whether he did not think he should 
have asked for permission before using 
the name. 


“No,” he replied calmly, ‘‘Melba’s 
name is not her own. I am as much 
entitled to use it as she is.” The idea 


did not commend itself to the great 
singer’s lawyers. They therefore ad- 
vised that Gare patent should 
applied for, and to-day no one can use 
the name of Melba for any article 
without first obtaining permission from 
its rightful owner. 
—_+o>—_——_ 


FOR BUSINESS 
ZINES IN ENGLAND. 

America is developing an advertising 
literature of its own. There are in- 
numerable magazines, published month- 
ly, some weeklies, and hosts of books 
and treatises issued by prominent 
writers on the subject. In this respect, 
we in this country are considerably be- 
hind. With the exception of your own 
publication, we have scarcely anything 
in England to come near the advertis- 
ing publications of America, and 
think that were some enterprising pub- 
lisher to make a feature of business 
literature generally, he would find that 
there was an eager market for it.— 
J. Murray Allison, in Advertising 
World, London, 


ROOM MAGA- 
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ADVERTISING VERSUS PUB- 
LICITY. 


Publicity interests people if skillfully 
handled. 

It is a story, informative, amusing, 
or exciting. But still a ‘story. 

It can contain no selling talk, no 
argument, no direct information that 
would bring possible buyer and seller 
together. Every attempt to introduce 
these elements into it weakens it as a 
story—hence spoils it. If persisted in, 
it becomes the universally despised 
“concealed reading ad.” 

Advertising, on the other hand, is 
essentially different in purpose and 
handling. 

It is to sell something. So it gets 
right down to selling points. It uses 
argument and reasons and pictures, It 
draws on the reader’s knowledge gained 
from previous “publicity” and attempts 
to persuade him to action. 

Publicity is important. In fact, if it 
cannot be disseminated in some other 
way, it must perforce be included in 
the advertising. 

But the sales are made by the direct 
appeal presented through advertising.— 
Mertz Magazine. 

+O? 


A STORY TO TELL. 


If I were Mr. Long of the Dixon 
Graphite Co. there’is one piece of ad- 
vertising literature that I should get 
out pretty soon now, and I am very 
sure that it would do good work. It 
would be a story of how lead pencils 
are made, and of how every pencil that 
goes out with the Dixon name on it 
must pass through nearly fifty hands 
before it is considered good enough for 
the users of the Dixon pencil. It 
could be illustrated with pictures of 
some of the numberless special Dixon 
machines with the girls at work at 
them. It should show how big a box 
would be required to contain the 200, 
ooo pencils that go out of the factory 
every day, and how large a building or 
how long a train of freight cars could 
be filled with the output of 60,000,000 
encils in a year. Such a story told 
in a little booklet or in an attractive 
series of advertisements in American 
Industries, especially if it were told in 
a sufficiently snappy style, would help 
a lot.—American Industries. 

—_-e-______ 


ENGLISH FOLLOW-UP GETS 
CLOSER. 


No advertising man’s education. is 
complete until has visited America, 
and studied American methods, Whilst, 
as I have said before, conditions in 
the two countries are in many respects 
widely different, one sees and_ learns 
many things capable of profitable ap- 
plication in England. It must be ad- 
mitted also that American advertising 
men can learn much in this country. 
Agents and advertisers generally ex- 
press surprise at what is called the 
‘close work,’ which English advertis- 
ers maintain with both the trade and 
the public. The follow-up system in 
America, whilst being.in more general 
adoption than in this country, was not, 
I found, in many cases so thorough as 
in England.—J. Murray Allison, ™ 
Advertising World, London, 
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Mark Twain writes : “ Two days’ overdue and Taz Wortp’s Work has not yet reached 
us. Pray make a note of this, I would rather not have to resort to violence.”’ Proofs 
of this picture, 11x13, suitable for framing, will be sent free to any school upon request. 


Mark Twain Would Select a School from 
The World’s Work. 


The qualities that make THE Wor.p’s Work the favor- 
ite magazine of Mr. Clemens are the same qualities that 
make it fit to carry a directory of the best schools. The ap- 
preciation of the eminent humorist is shared by over 100,000 
families, bright, thinking people in sympathy with Tue 
Wortp’s Work idea. These families are the bulwark of 
our national life and the hope of the private schools. 

THe Wortp’s Work is a magazine of accomplishment, 
of hopefulness, of development, of clean interest. It is the 
kind of magazine that puts force and confidence behind its 
school advertising, because its text has the same high ideals 
that are found in the private schools. 

We receive many letters of praise for THe Wor Lp’s 
Worx. The following, for instance, comes from Col. C. 
W. Fowler, superintendent of the Kentucky Military In- 
stitute: 


“I expect to keep THE WorRLD’s Work on my list of advertising mediums as 
long as I continue in the business, 

“Of all the magazines and other periodicals we receive here, THz WorLp’s 
Work comes nearer to satisfying rny own personal tastes than any other. — ; 

‘We have been able to trace direct tangible results from our advertising with 
you.” 


Mr. Joseph B. Bisbee, of the Riverview Academy, writes : 
“I know of but one or two other mediums which I consider as thoroughly 
cc as i to carry the advertising of the better class of schools.” 


Pr 5 


Let us send you our special low rates for school advertising. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
133 E. 16th Street, New York, 


P.S.—Country Life in America, by the same publishers, is the great class magazine 
for wealthy country estate owners. It is a very successful medium for schools. desiring 
Patronage of wealthy people. 
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EMBRYONIC AMERICAN AD- 
VERTISING. 


THE FIRST PRINTING PRESS IN 
AMERICA — PRIMITIVE METHODS 
TO REACH THE RED MEN—BIRCH- 
BARK AND WAMPUM. 


With the arrival of the first 
printing press and types on 
American shores in 1618 the era 
of advertising may be said to 
have begun. Its history is writ- 
ten contemporaneously ever since. 
But advertisements in their ele- 
mental form have been known 
since the earliest history of man, 
and in America existed in their 
primal state from the dawn of in- 
telligence. The wampum was the 
advertisement of peace or the 
summons to council, the stone 
axe was disentombed from its 
resting place and sent among the 
tribes as an advertisement of war, 
and in a variety of ways the abo- 
rigines advertised his simple 
needs and intentions. When the 
white man arrived on_ these 
shores an adaptation of his meth- 
ods with those of the savages was 
the result, and in these methods 


was the origin of advertising as 
we know it in America ever since. 
The white man brought with him 
his ideas of trade and profit, a 
lesson which the Indian never 


successfully learned. But he 
made some effort to do so, and 
in the commercial attempt only 
demonstrated as in other respects 
his inferiority to the pale-faced 
invader. 

The first printing-press was 
brought to Virginia in the early 
history of the colony, and pre- 
ceded the first practical printer 
by some five years. It was stored 
in the Governor’s house at James- 
town, and various attempts were 
made to set it running without 
success, and it was not until a 
practical printer, by name John 
Richmond, arrived in the “Good 
Intent,” in 1620, that it was finally 
set going. Richmond appears to 
have been a man that held a high 
estimate of his skill and _ the 
“mystery of his art,” as he called 
it, was practiced with much dig- 
nity and only at his own pleasure, 
so that another printer, Henry 
Kerslake, was impotted a year or 
so later and Richmond was de- 


posed from the office he had so 
unsatisfactorily filled, and was 
himself sold to pay his own debts, 
He worked as a plantation hand 
until his death. In these few 
brief records is told the history 
of the introduction of the print. 
ing-press. It is supposed that 
Kerslake did his work satisfac. 
torily and issued such printing 
matter as the colony needed, 
chiefly notices of the sailing of 
ships and the orders of the Col- 
onial Governor, the prices of 
tobacco and the’ rate of freights, 


-with the names of. arrivals and 


departure for England, and the 
number and quality of indentured 
servants sent out to the planta- 
tions. A few of. these notices are 
preserved by the Historical So- 
ciety of Virginia, and will doubt- 
less furnish an interesting exhibit 
at the Jamestown exhibition, soon 
to be held. But other traces of 
the printing-press itself there are 
lost altogether. Professor Moses 
Coit Tyler, the historian of early 
American literature, made efforts 
to find it but in vain. 
poses it to have been destroyed 
by fire some years later, in 1626 
or 1627, but admits that it is only 
a supposition. , Captain John 
Smith, who wrote the first book 
on America, sent his manuscript 
to London to be printed and cer- 
tainly made no use of it. Some 
forty years later another printing. 
press was brought to Massachu- 
setts by the Puritans and used to 
print extracts from the Bible for 
missionary purposes, and after 
that the printing-press and _ print- 
ers came along so rapidly that 
their history ceases to be indi- 
vidual. 

But trade in an_ elementary 
form began with the natives as 
soon as the white man landed, 
and was the subject of advertise- 
ment’ from the start. The In- 
dian had but few things that the 
white man wanted, and he him- 
self required from the pale face 
even less. . So that advertising 
took up the double task of creat- 
ing the demand and then supply- 
ing it. The search for gold oc- 
cupied the attention of the whites 
for the first period, and particu- 
larly in the southern districts of 
America, and it was not until the 
seventeenth century was well ad- 
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vanced that other industries as- 
serted themselves. For the sup- 
port of the colonies food supplies 
were necessary, which the coun- 
try readily furnished in response 
to labor or the chase, and for 
commerce there were furs, and 
tobacco for export. Later on the 
potato became the subject of cul- 
tivation, and very much later cot- 
ton and grain. Furs and tobacco 
were the objects of trade, and of 
these fur was by far the most 
important and permanent. The 
territory from which furs. were 
drawn was practically unlimited, 
and included the whole continent, 
and early in our mercantile life 
assumed the place of first im- 
portance. It was in the fur trade 
that the primal quality of adver- 
tising first asserted itself in this 
country and was systematized by 
the sons of Jacques Cartier, who 
established under charter from 
the French King the first trading 
company in America. There 
were innumerable charters grant- 
ed previously, but the sons of 
Jacques Cartier were the earliest 
in the field at work. Their grant 
was extensive, including the ex- 


clusive right to fish the waters of 


the sea and the continent, trade 
with the ‘natives, to explore 
and possess for the King new 
territories, and to import furs 
to France. The grant carried 
with it no protection in the 
exercise of its privileges, and 
was only the accepted legal 
form of conducting business— 
that without it was  piracy— 
which after all it barely escaped 
being in fact. The Cartier ex- 
plorations were vLegun in 1534, 
and the grant to the sons of that 
important adventurer bore date 
of 1580. They gave their atten- 
tion to the collection of furs, and 
Parkman in his history of the 
French in Canada emphasizes the 
importance of their work. 


BIRCH-BARK ADVERTISING, 


He also gives in considerable 
detail the methods employed by 
them “to secure the attention of 
the Indians to the profit they 
could acquire by bringing in furs,” 
and this we may take to be the 
first expression of advertisement 
on this continent as a system. In 
brief, it was the sending out by 


runners of pictured animals on 
pieces of bark, usually the white 
birch. The bits of bark were dis- 
tributed far and wide among the 
tribes. The pictures roughly rep- 
resented the beaver, the weasel or 
ermine, the fox and the deer. 
‘Lhey were probably but the 
roughest simulations, but to the 
eye and mind of the savage edu- 
cated to sign language they were 
expressive enough. A _ few of 
these are preserved in the Mu- 
seum at Montreal in the collec- 
tion founded to illustrate the 
early history of the Hudson Bay 
Fur Trading Company. ‘They 
are, of course, of a later period 
and are probably more complex, 
for on the same piece of white 
birch bark, with the representa- 
tion of the beaver, is shown a 
few of the articles which could 
be exchanged for the peltries that 
were asked for. Among them 
are representations of guns, horns 
of powder and bottles of rum. 
The bark. circulars still extant, 
were pliant; about five inches 
square, and the pictures are col- 
ored with considerable art, al- 
though the drawing is primitive 
enough. 

Armed with a number of these 
the agents of the company tra- 
versed the primeval forests, visit- 
ing the lodges of the Indians, 
distributing the cards which no- 
tified them intelligently enough of 
the desire to trade, the goods that 
would be exchanged and the con- 
ditions of traffic. 

At this®* period the runners of 
the trading company circulated 
these advertisements no further 
West than the eastern limits of 
the Great Lakes and the ranges 
of the Appalachian mountains. 
But the enterprise, considering its 
difficulties and daring, was stu- 
pendous after all, and the returns 
were considerable because as 
Parkman relates, during the ex- 
istence of the “Cartier franchise 
several ships arrived in France 
each season laden with the most 
valuable furs, which even in that 
day were treated with great skill 
in curing.” For some reason or 
another the Cartier grant was 
abrogated after a few years, and 
there was a period of nearly a 
quarter of a century when the 
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commerce of the country was 
conducted by private adventurers 
who did not, however, in their 
relation to the natives, alter the 
conditions. Doubtless, _ these 
hardy backwoodsmen acquired the 
language of the Indian tribes and 
used verbal speech in their busi- 
ness communications. But that 
the pictured circular was still in 
use at a much later day is shown 
by Washington Irving’s memoir 
ot Captain Bonneville, a pioneer of 
the Northwestern Fur Company 
who, early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, explored California and 
Oregon under the auspices of the 
trading company founded by John 
Jacob Astor. 

‘Bonneville relates that “the In- 
dians of the northwest coast 
waited the arrival of the notices 
painted on bark before they be- 
gan the season’s slaughter of 
seals. That these notices had 
existed since the first intercourse 
of the Indians with the white 
races, and while they were primi- 
tive in character, they were per- 


fectly intelligible as trade bulle- 
tins, giving information as to the 
class of peltry desired by traders 


and the values they would pay 
for them.” 

Irving in his bovk “Astoria,” 
makes a further reference to this 
method, and says that Indians 
brought furs from distances as 
great as a thousand miles in re- 
sponse to the summons conveyed 
on a piece of birch bark roughly 
picturing beaver and seal. 

WAMPUM. 

The use of wampum by abo- 
riginal tribes extended to a great 
many forms of communication 
aside from messages of peace. 
There is a wampum factory in 
Bergen County, New Jersey, con- 
ducted by a German colony, where 
they have some histories more or 
less exact of this curious and 
mystic shell. It was made chiefly 
from clam or mussel shells and 
the curious feature of it was that 
it was bored longitudinally, re- 
quiring no small skill to follow 
the curve of the shell. These 
were strung on thongs of skin. 
It was the deer hide that carried 
the message of peace, the bear 
hide thong conveyed a request to 
join in the hunt, by the muskrat 
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thong requests were made for 
supplies of corn. These are only 
the elemental stages. A string of 
wampum contained for the Indian 
all the information of a State pa. 
per or a book of messages by 
President Roosevelt. It carried 
news of war, of death, of pesti- 
lence, of famine, made appoint. 
ments to councils, to religious 
celebrations, tO -feasts, in short 
was the agency of communication 
upon all sorts of topics. They 
were as sophisticated as the ad. 
vertisements of a modern depart. 
ment store, and conveyed their 
knowledge with as much ac. 
curacy. If, as Robert Ogden 
says, literature in advertising is 
the art of telling exact knowl. 
edge, the Indians within limits 
possessed one of real distinction 
It is when we regard the meth- 
ods employed by barbaric races of 
modern times in their communi- 
cations that we see that the un- 
derlying principle of advertise. 
ment is not at all modern. They 
had not developed their methods 
far enough to employ them for 
idle gossip or for the graces of 
intercourse, but they did make 
use of them. to advertise — their 
needs as well. as the demands 
of their simple traffic and ex- 
change. R. E. R. 
hoagie 
LOOK 7 THE LABEL ON YOUR 
MINING STOCK. 


What is pono to’ be a death knell 
to wildcat advertising schemes of land 
and mining company boomers will . 
introduced at the next session of th 
Wyoming legislature by the Wherides 
county delegation. It is a bill creating 
a State publicity department, in charge 
of a special commissioner stationed at 
the State capital. A label similar to 
that used by the Typographical Union 
will be attached to all advertising mat- 
ter after its approval by the commis 
sion. Private companies desiring to 
have their advertising matter bear 
the stamp of authority may __ secure 
the use of the State label for 4 
specific gy 6023 or circular by apply- 
ing to the publicity commissioner, who 
must first approve the matter to be 
used with the label. A heavy penalty 
is attached to wrongful use of the 
State emblem. 

The bill contemplates the issuance 
of a comprehensive descriptive pam 
phlet by the State, and suggests the 
issuance of similar pamphlets by the 
various counties. All requests for in- 
formation received from the East are 
to be forwarded to the State com 
missioner, who is to send out the oa 
ter | from Cheyenne. — Commercial 
Union, 
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WANTED 





EXECUTIVE MAN WHO IS AN EXPERT 
IN TYPOGRAPHY AND PRINTING . . 





man. 
and not over 35 years of age. 





P. F. Collier & Son, Book Publishers and Publishers of 
Collier’s Weekly, 416 West 13th Street, New York, wish to 
secure at once an executive man who is a practical expert in the 
art of Typography and Printing. 

Ability to estimate and lay out letter-press and illustrations 
expertly for composition, electrotyping and presswork—the 
knowledge and experience in fact of a first-class manufactur- 
ing printer—is absolutely necessary. 

It is desired to fill a high-class position with a high-class 
Applicants must be possessed of personality and caliber 
Address as above, stating age, 


qualifications and salary expected. Applications to be made in 
writing only. 











SCHOOL ADVERTISING. 
By Joel Benton, 


The first, and most obvious, 
quality in school advertising is its 
essential sameness of style. It has 
a certain common, stereotyped 
nature. What one advertisement 
upon a page, or column, says, the 
thirty or fifty, flocked together 
there, also say. 

They all go in the same type, 
fine and solid mostly, with scant 
display and might be inter- 
changed, with names and signa- 
tures traded, without doing any 
particular harm to their several 
appeals—if they are several or 
distinguishable. 

This description of them gen- 
erically has always been true; 
while advertising in the majority 
of other lines, more or less dif- 
ferentiates itself notably. I have 
—and no doubt the reader has— 
seen a few exceptions to this dull 
uniformity. and they are always 
refreshing. They seem to stand 
ont from the page and beckon to 
you to stop and read what is said, 
which is one of the things a good 


advertisement is made better for 
doing. I recall one school, at 
least, which proffered a somewhat 
long and quite readable notice of 
itself, and put it in small-pica 
type, with an illustration at the 
top which helped to tell the story. 
The illustration was a carriage 
load of small boys taking a ride, 
and accompanied by the principal 
or one of the teachers of the 
school. 

I think the argument was 
something like this: That the 
school was for small boys; that 
it not only proposed to teach them 
but it undertook character-build- 
ing in addition. On account of 
this, the plea was made to parents 
and guardians to send their boys 
to the school early—say at ten 
years of age or earlier, in order 
that the school might work upon 
their unspoiled plastic natures, - 
before any wrong direction had 
got itself established: It may not 
have used the motto—but it 
meant it—that 


*?*Tis education forms the common mind,— 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 


The illustration showed that the 
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school knew young boys should 
be active, out of doors. So it 
drew them into lines of activity 
-_ were both joyous and health- 
ful. 

The school advertisements that 
preceded and followed this were 
made up of a few tabulated, fam- 
iliar statements with which we are 
all acquainted, while the one that 
I have singled out for approba- 
tion, struck several new and fresh 
notes. The things that were 
said were rational, and worth 
saying; they were apt and to the 
point; they did not need formal 
argument so much as they did 
frank and breezy statement—and 
this last trait was finely exempli- 
fied. 

It really seems to me_ that 
schools who do not do exactly 
this; girls’ schools and co-edu- 
cational schools; and all sorts, 
always have (each one of them) 
some peculiar or attractive feat- 
ure that they can profitably and 
attractively enlarge upon. Sup- 
pose we take a Quincy school, as 
an example. Who, among thou- 
sands of intelligent readers, can 
briefly tell us what its features 
are and what it exactly does? The 
fact that very few can, makes it 
easy and helpful to put in an ad- 
vertisement of such an institution 
what it promises to do. This 
would make a drawing card, or 
ought to, and one which would 
promote patronage for it. 

Kindergarten features for the 
smallest pupils we all have 
some inkling of; but even these 
may be modified or enlarged. 
And, whether they are or not, one 
daily familiar with them could say 
something about them that would 
greatly reinforce the school’s ad- 
vertisement. 

Where schools differ frequently 
is in their locations, and environ- 
ment. It seems to me particularly 
appropriate that a school adver- 
tisement should take account of 
these in any way where its writers 
can show some special advantage 
of healthfulness, scenic attraction, 
beautiful walks and drives, church, 
musical and lecture opportunities 
and various other desirable things. 

There is one that is rarely men- 
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tioned and, unfortunately, rarely 
enquired about, which it is cer- 
tain ought to impress possible 
school patrons if it can be truth- 
fully presented. If a school ad- 
vertisement can say that the water 
supply of the school and town is 
absolutely perfect, and. beyond re. 
proach, not, in fact, an imperfectly 
filtered body of diluted sewage, 
the statement should be distinctly 
valuable. 

Parents do not wish even the 
best educational advantages for 
their children» where typhoid 
fever is promoted and made prob- 
able. For even a Squeer’s scarcity 
of food and baths is not as sad 
a feature as carelessly filtered, 
impure water. . When you sum 
them up, indeed, there is a great 
deal left out of school advertise. 
ments—to say nothing of their 
common appearance—that could 
be very well summoned to make 
them better. 


—_~+>+—_—_—_ 
IT WINS OUT AGAINST ALL 
THESE. 


_ The great selling force of adver- 
tising becomes apparent when we rcal- 
ize the odds against which it is mak- 
ing. remarkable headway. 

here is much indifferent and poor 
advertising ‘‘copy” used, and much 
good space bought which might be said 
to be practically unoccupied. There is 
much exaggeration and some down- 
right dishonesty in advertising which 
in a measure tends to discredit ad- 
vertising generally. There is much 
good money paid for. space which is 
worth all the way from -just less than 
it costs down to nothing. These and 
various other burdens and _ handicaps, 
the movement for marketing commodi- 
ties has to labor under. But these 
drawbacks and such others as tite fact 
that no department of business is con- 
ducted in such haphazard fashion do 
not prevent the growth of advertising 
in periodical prints at the rate of more 
than ten million dollars a year, and a 
strong feeling of confidence among 
those who have made the most search- 
ing tests of the modern method of 
marketing. 

This: faith in advertising as an 
economical and efficient means of dis- 
tribution finds expression in numerous 
ways among the users of technical and 
trade journals, notably by such straws 
as the signing of a single contract by 
the Oneida Community for practically 
$30,000 worth of space in a single me- 
dium.—Selling Magazine. 


heciiei 
o> 





EVERYTHING that does not add _ to 
the weight of the advertisement de- 
tracts from its effect. This is well 


worth considering.—Exchange. 
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ADVERTISING AND MANU- 
FACTURING. 


If the latest census of manu- 
factures is to be relied upon, the 
advertising agent is no parasite, 
but conducts a business genuinely 
useful to production and distribu- 
tion, and one that grows in the 
game ratio, 

In agency development there 
are now four important advertis- 
ing centers—New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Boston in the 
order named. These are also the 
chief publishing centers of maga- 
zines, books, trade journals, etc. 

The 1905 census of manufac- 
tures eliminated all 
neighborhood crafts, and small 
trades, so that it was a more ac- 
curate tabulation of true factories 
than has ever been made before. 
The total value of products for 
the whole country in 1904, includ- 
ing custom work and repairing, 
was $14,802,147,087. 

Now, very nearly half of this 
was reported from the four States 
that feed the four cities where 
publishing and advertising are 
strongest : 

VALUE OF MANUFACTURES, 1904. 


New York State $2,488,345,579 
Pennsylvania +++ 1,95595515333 
Illinois 1,410,342.129 


i 1,124,092,051 


$7,078,331 ,097 
These four centers—New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston 
—really draw on adjacent States 


for business. If five other States 
are added a much more imposing 
aggregate of production is found: 


«++ $774,369,025 

++ 429,120,060 

411,139,681 

eres +* 39315941405 
Connecticut, eeeeees 309,082,091 


Total. ...<s eeaeand $2,377,305,262 

These nine States, feeding the 
four advertising centers, give a 
grand total in available produc- 
tion of $0,455,636,353. If five per 
cent of this great output be figured 
as advertising expense, then the 
agencies of the four cities might 
figure on an ideal advertising ap- 
propriation of $467,781,767. From 
1900 to 1905 the increase in pro- 
duction was estimated at thirty 
per cent, or six per cent yearly. 


hand and. 


The advertising agent would prob- 
ably not seek other agencies’ ac- 
counts if he paused to reflect that 
every year in these nine States 
there is over $500,000,000 more 
manufactured stuff to be distri- 
buted than there was last year, 
and an ideal advertising appro- 
priation of $25,000,000 that ought 
to be spent in getting the goods 
to market through the magazines, 
newspapers, trade press, mails and 
foreign promotion. 

Chicago is the second advertis- 
ing and publishing center in im- 
portance, but Philadelphia, as the 
metropolis of Pennsylvania, would 
appear statistically to be more im. 
portant than Chicago. When Chi- 
cago’s tributary territory is prop- 
erly combined. however, it has a 
total of manufactures exceeding 
that of New York State: 

Michigan “ie 
Wisconsin 411,139,681 
39315941405 

$2,644,196,275 

The wealth of this great terri- 
tory accounts for the tendency, in 
recent years, to build up second- 
ary advertising centers. Roches- 
ter, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, ‘Detroit, Atlanta, San 
Francisco, etc., are now important 
focusing points for advertising 
business. Cleveland, drawing on 
the State of Ohio, has a volume 
of manufactures now in excess of 
$1,000,000,000. St. Louis has 
about half as much in the State 
of Missouri. Georgia’s output is 
still modest, a little over $150,- 
000,000. This is about equal to 
the output of the city of Newark, 
N. J. But Georgia’s rate of in- 
crease is phenomenal. In 1900 its 
product was only $94,000,000. Cal- 
ifornia’s output, $367,218,494. has 
increased in five years from $257,. 
385,521. 


A BIG MAILING. 


The American Home Monthly sent out 
recently through the New York Post- 
office the largest number of circulars 
ever mailed at one time under the one- 
cent permit system. One million separate 
age of mail matter were handled. 

he postage alone on these cost $10,- 
ooo. The circulars, which went to 
families in every State made a special 
offer to new subscribers for the Amer- 
ican Home Monthly, 
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SCHOOL ADVERTISING. 


WHAT MEDIUMS SHALL BE USED? 
—HOW MUCH SHALL BE, SPENT? 
—WHAT SHALL THE SCHOOL 
SAY?—HOW SHALL INQUIRIES BE 
FOLLOWED UP?—DISCUSSION OF 
THESE PROBLEMS FROM VARIOUS 
STANDPOINTS, 


No class of advertising, says 
Herbert S. MHouston,- of the 
World’s Work, has shown great- 
er development and improvement 
the past ten years than that for 
private schools. Not only is 
larger space used, but the schools 
tell their stories better. Much of 
this development is due to the 
magazine men, and the rest, prob- 
ably, to the advertising agency of 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, 
which is credited with handling 
between eighty and ninety per 
cent of all the educational adver- 
tising that appears in _ this 
country. 

The question of what publica- 
tions to use is a very simple one 
for the educator to decide—at 
least, simple compared to the 
that 
confront the commercial adver- 
tiser. Street-car and outdoor 
facilities are almost wholly elim- 
inated, and among the thousands 
of newspapers and the hundreds 
of magazines perhaps only a 
dozen of each are largely patron- 
ized. Among magazines the Re- 
view of Reviews is conceded first 
place in volume of educational 
advertising carried, partly be- 
cause eighty-two per cent of its 
circulation is said to be on a di- 
rect subscription basis, and partly 
because it has an ingrained edu- 
cational tone as a magazine. 
Harper's, the Century and Scrib- 
ner’s, also command a large pat- 
ronage because of their good lit- 
erary tone, and_ because the 
schools, once in a_ publication, 
stick to it conservatively. Educa- 
tional advertising represents to a 
magazine what want ads do to 
certain newspapers. The Youths’ 
Companion is a recognized school 
medium, and Country Life in 
America carries advertising of 
schools with high tuition fees. 
More recently some of the cheap- 
er publications of wider circula- 


complex mass of mediums 
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tion have built up a respectable 
showing — Munsey’s, McClure’s, 
etc. Some of the religious papers 
like the Churchman are well pat- 
ronized because of their obvious 
character as home journals. 

Among newspapers there is a 
wide range for selection. But 
here the educator often picks and 
chooses for local circulation, to 
cover his home locality. A few 
great dailies like the New York 
Evening Post, Boston Evening 
Lranscript and New York Trib- 
une are relied upon to cover sec- 
tions of the country where the 
average of wealth and culture is 
high. Every large city, too, has 
at least one newspaper that is 
used locally, and often by schools 
at a distance. 

Mr. Houston believes _ that 
school advertising is, in the best 
sense, a form of general publicity 
advertising. In late years some 
educators have been led to re- 
gard it on the basis of direct re- 
plies, and to estimate the success 
of their advertising according to 
the number of new pupils that 
could be traced to each season's 
campaign. But the true purpose 
of advertising in this field is to 
build up an asset of favorable 
public opinion. The “Do it now’ 
tone, the urging readers _ to 
“Write to-day,” cannot appeal to 
a wide public because a family 
does not send a child to a private 
school every season, and perhaps 
but one or two pupils come from 
the family in its lifetime. 

The volume of inquiries from 
an _ extraordinarily successful 
school advertising campaign is 
usually surprisingly small. In- 
deed, one magazine publisher 
doubts if any season’s propaganda 
ever brought .to a single institu- 
tion sO many as 100 inquiries. 
The average from three months’ 
advertising in a magazine like the 
Review of Reviews might be as 
low as seven to ten, he says. Re- 
sults cannot be sought on the mail- 
order basis, and to undertake a 
school advertising campaign with 
the idea of a large number of in- 
quiries in mind would be disap- 
pointing, and even unfortunate. 
Many pupils come direct without 
an inquiry; and it is a habit with 
parents to visit a school without 
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writing, in the expectation of 
finding it running on its everyday 
schedule, without the preparation 
that might be made were a note 
to precede them. Yet these new 
pupils are often to be credited to 
advertising. “I have few appli- 
cations for catalogues coming in 
such a way that the results can 
be traced,” says the head of a 
famous school for girls in the 
South, “but I know that I have 
an overflowing school, and only 
wish I had a little more room— 
all this bespeaks the result of ad- 
vertising.” 

The moderately small volume 
of inquiries that comes as a. se- 
quel to school advertising is 
rather an advantage. While the 
letters are few, they all mean 
business. No curiosity-seekers 
write for a school’s catalogue, as 
is often the case in other propa- 
ganda. With a correspondence 
that is not burdensome, the edu- 
cator is able to send his personal 
reply to each inquirer. While ag- 
gressive mail-order usage may 
not be applied to school advertis- 
ing in publications, there is every 
reason why it should be applied 
in following up inquiries. It 
seems to be the general opinion 
that only a few schools follow in- 
quiries aggressively. Some are 
content to mail their catalogues, 
and if these (often sumptuous in 
dress and most comprehensive in 
information) do not bring a 
pupil, the matter rests. Others 
follow up with a circular or two, 
or mail newspaper clippings con- 
cerning the school. Still others 
have form letters. 

The most important 


thing a 
private school has to sell, how- 
ever, is personal instruction. That 
implies personality in its execu- 


tive. Where inquiries are so few, 
this element of personality ought 
to be brought to bear on each 
parent, and letters written in a 
way that shows comprehension of 
each case. In a number of in- 
stances, by careful thought to 
personality in correspondence, an 
advertising school has carried its 
publicity over from a profitless 
expendituré into a real invest- 
ment and producer. One military 
school on the Hudson, built up in 
six years after long neglect, last 


season turned away more than 
100 prospective pupils. It has 
been rehabilitated largely by lib- 
eral use of magazine advertising, 
with intelligent follow-up work. 
The proprietor has even gone the 
length of establishing an office in 
New York City, where he can be 
consulted by parents one after- 
noon every week. 

How much ought, a school to 
spend in advertising? 

This depends on its size and 
profits. There are said to be 
about 4,000 private schools in 
this country, large and small. Of 
these, between 1,100 and 1,500 do 
some sort of advertising. The 
minimum expenditure is between 
$200 and $300 a year where 
magazines are used, and from 
that the expenditure may run up 
to $1,000, $1,500 and $2,000. The 
most widely advertised institu- 
tions, using half-pages and full- 
pages during the height of the 
season, do not spend more. than 
$3,000. The school rate for space 
is about two-thirds that charged 
regular commercial advertisers, 
and $2,500 to $3,000 gives a com- 
manding representation in a con- 
siderable group of the leading 
school mediums, 

What should the school say in 
its advertising? 

Many confine themselves to a 
formal card. But improvements 
in copy have been radical. Now- 
adays pictures are employed to 
good advantage, and the an- 
nouncements of a modern school 
are often of surprising vigor. 
They set forth advantages of lo- 
cality and tuition, care taken in 
exclusion of undesirables and 
maintenance of a_ good tone, 
sports and side-trips, convenience 
to large cities, etc. The practice 
of publishing rates is not as com- 
mon as it might be. Where a 
school is rather costly, it might 
be well to omit rates and take up 
this subject in correspondence. 
But many .schools count on a 
moderate or a low rate to attract - 
pupils. These might publish fig- 
ures and devote much of their 
space to offsetting any misunder- 
standing likely to arise, giving 
details that reveal the good char- 
acter of tuition and surroundings. 
Some schools make a point of 
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their age in advertising. The old- 
est school in the country, Dum- 
mer Academy, South Byfield, 
Mass.,.. established nearly 145 
years’ ago, has’of late years taken 
up advertising, as has Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., 
the second oldest, Is it necessary 
that a school have ivy and lichens 
before it begins advertising? No 
—on the contrary, it often has an 
éxceptional modern equipment 
and a peculiarly happy location to 
talk .about. 

The ideal disposition of a 
school’s advertising, provided 
funds permit, is to have large an- 
nouncements in the five or six 
months of the two school seasons, 
and to be represented in a few 
leading magazines every month of 
the year with at least a small 
card. Somebody is thinking of 
sending children to school twelve 
months in the year. The repre- 
sentation of all-year advertising 
in magazines like the Review of 
Reviews shows that it pays—this 
publication has four or five pages 
even in “off” months. 

“Up to space the size of a 
quartef-page, give information 
says Mark A. 
Selsor, advertising manager of 
the Review of Reviews. “In a 
quarter “page or larger space, add 
pictures. The prosperous school 
cught to make a half-page or 
full-page showing in the season. 
An advertisement this size gives 
a commanding representation in 
the educational section. Ag- 
gressiveness in following up in- 
quiries can hardly be carried too 
far if it is in good taste. Edu- 
cators are not likely. to step over 
the line. In my college, the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, there were 
formerly 500 students. The work 
of corresponding with prospec- 
tive students was put into the 
hands of a procter, with a steno- 
grapher and secretary, and in no 
time there were four times as 
many......To-day._ this. University 
has The large. colleges 
have” business executives nowa- 
days as well as academic, and I 
believe their aggressiveness can 
be followed in promoting the 
private school, especially in cor- 
res é that» is «created by ad- 
vertising. Schools in the Middle 


about the school,” 
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West are more active in this re- 
spect, perhaps, than the eastern 
institutions—personal _ solicitation 
for students is common.” 

Many schools make a_ year- 
round showing in certain maga- 
zines with their alumni in mind, 
The best feeders for any school, 
college or university are admit. 
ted to be its alumni, _Advertis- 
ing keeps graduates informed of 
improvements, etc. Here and 
there an institution has gone 
farther along this line, and pub- 
lishes a magazine of its own for 
mailing to the alumni—Phillips 
Exeter Academy has one. Per- 
haps nothing shows possibilities | 
in this field more clearly than the 
experience of. the University of 
Nebraska, which some years ago 
established a news service on 
novel lines. A’'private school, of 
course, could neither obtain or 
profit by sucha service if followed 
literally, But it could publish in- 
formation in the same way 
through a magazine for its 
alumni, or a system of letters. 

Harrison G. Shedd, secretary 
of the University of Nebraska 
(which is chiefly agricultural in its 
curriculum) was also part own- 
er of the Daily Star, at Lincoln, 
Neb. He formed a class in jour- 
nalism, assigning his | students on 
regular news “runs” to gather 
information about sports, social 
life, the faculty, experiments and 
tests, etc. Each wrote his items 
daily, exactly as for a newspaper 
and turned them into editors, 
who were trained newspaper men. 
The latter condensed this ma- 
terial, put it in shape for publi- 
cation, criticised it, and the pa- 
pers were then returned to stt- 
dents. Once a week Mr. Shedd 
lectured on errors and methods. 

From the mass of material 
gathered each week were culled 
many items of genuine news 
value. These were written out, 
mimeographed, and mailed to 
daily papers in Nebraska, Towa, 
eastern Colorado and the Black 
Hills section of South Dakota, 
from all of which territory the 
University draws students. Cop- 
ies were also sent to Chicago pa- 
pers. The items were freely used, 
and: wide publicity resulted. 

None of the items were sent to 
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country weeklies. For these an 
auxiliary news service was or- 
ganized. Reports on agricultural 
matters were given more com- 
pletely, for tarmers’ reading. 
Students were encouraged to 
write letters to their home pa- 
pers all over the University’s ter- 
ritory, and for these letters a 
nominal fee was paid. A_ third 
service Of news was organized 
for the alumni.’ This took the 
form of mimeographed letters 
telling of improvements in the 
University, and graduates were 
urged to send students. _ 

After a time many inquiries 
were traced to this three-fold 
news propaganda, and in reply 
the University sent booklets 
containing nothing but pictures, 
with a personal letter. A 
week later a booklet of infor- 
mation went out, with a second 
letter, and a week later still an- 
other, each inquiry being  fol- 
lowed up with at least three and 
sometimes five letters and book- 
lets. Parents wrote, and with 
these all was plain sailing. But 
many young people also wrote, 
stating that their parents did not 
approve of a college education, 
and in such cases a more elab- 
orate system of handling was 
necessary. First the University 
got in touch by mail with parents. 
If that failed, then alumni in 
their neighborhood were written 
to and asked to visit the obstinate 
parties. These requests were 
never disregarded, and often the 
graduates convinced the doubters 
by demonstrations on their own 
farms of what an agricultural 
university could do in teaching 
practical things. When this work 
began the University of Nebras- 
ka had 1,500 students. In a year 
or two it had 2,700. 


PROTECTING A VALUABLE FIRM 
NAME. 


The trick of sending a gift in a box 
bearing the stamp of some famous 
dealer is so well understood in the 
shops that it is impossible to obtain a 
box without buying goods; hence such 
boxes are always holdovers from a 
Previous purchase. 

The jewelers are the chief sufferers 
from this device and take great pains 
to protect themselves. One firm re- 
sorted to measures of extraordinary 
stringency. A woman who had_ re- 
ceived a Christmas gift in one of its 
boxes and wished to exchange the ar- 
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ticle took it to the shop for that | pur- 
pose. They assured her that the ar- 
ticle had not been bought from them. 
They not only declined to make the 
exchange but by a method of their own 
traced the box. They found that it 
had originally been purchased by a 
customer of theirs and promptly can- 
celed her credit.—Sun, 
—— ++ 


LABELING THE “JUST-AS-GOODS” 
IN GERMANY. 

American shoes continue to hold 
their own in the German market, not- 
withstanding the competition of native 
shoes made by American machinery, of 
American leather, and on American 
lasts. The German consumer recognizes 
the superiority of the American prod- 
uct, and as it is protected by the pro- 
visions of a strict law which forbids a 
dealer to advertise his wares by mis- 
leading statements, its sales will prob- 
ably continue. The German shoes may 
be displayed as “‘made after American 
styles,” or ‘‘made on American lasts,” 
but not “made in America.”—White’s 
Class Advertising. 
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CIRCULATION OF 
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Increase in three months of 
8,638 in the daily average and 
of 19,959 in the Sunday average. 








The statement of circulation for each 
day of the preceding month will be found 
on the editorial page. Tue Recorp- 
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ADVERTISING A MILITARY 
ACADEMY. 


COLONEL Ss. C. JONES HAS TURNED 
FAILURE INTO SUCCESS IN FOUR 
YEARS—AFTER TWO YEARS HE 
THOUGHT HE KNEW SOMETHING 
‘ ABOUT ADVERTISING, BUT NOW IS 
NOT sO SURE ABOUT IT—FROM 
FIFTY MEDIUMS TO SIX—HIS 
HIGH REGARD FOR “DIRECTORY 
MEDIUMS’”—HOW A _ CATALOGUE 
OPERATES ON PARENTS. 


Four years ago the New York 
Military Academy, at Cornwall- 
on-the-Hudson, N. Y., was admit- 
tedly a failure from the business 
standpoint. Starting off with 
considerable success, it soon got 
into troubled waters through 
errors in management. Colonel 
S. C. Jones, the present proprie- 
tor, then took over the property, 
and in four years, by good man- 
agement and rather aggressive 
advertising, he has made it an 
unqualified success—in fact, out- 
siders say it now is foremost 
among the “Class A” military 
schools in charge of United 
States army officers. Its courses 
fit boys for entrance to _ the 
great engineering schools, and for 
business life. It has about 150 
pupils, 

Colonel Jones taiked freely the 
other day for Printers’ INK, 
discussing not only his methods 
and successes, but also his errors 
—which are vastly more instruc- 
tive. He began by saying that 
years ago he Yad read PRINTERS’ 
Ink regularly, while engaged in 
engineering work. Those were 
the days of the advertising ex- 
perts. Like many another man 
willing to step over conventional 
lines, he became interested in the 
breezy copy of the experts, and 
bought some of it—and burned it, 
luckily, before it got into the 
mails. 

“IT wanted a catalogue that 
would be individual—or thought I 
wanted one,” he said, laughing. 
“And I got one. It cost me $8oo, 
and was worth the price as ‘some- 
thing different.’ But it wasn’t 
worth much as a catalogue for a 
boys’ academy, and perhaps the 
best job of distributing printed 
matter that I have ever done was 


when I distributed the whole edi- 
tion over the live coals in our 
furnace. That little adventure 
began by consultation of several 
men who were impartial accord- 
ing to their lights, but all adver- 
tising men. I commissioned one 
of the prominent experts of that 
day to write my book, and he 
produced one that was brisk and 
readable. But it hadn’t the edu- 
cational tone. There was a vig- 
orous strain of. commercial lan- 
guage running through from cover 
to cover, and to get originality 
he had reversed nearly everything 
found in a conventional school 
catalogue. Everything stood on 
its head, as it were. ‘There is no 
doubt but that, had this edition 
been sent out, great harm would 
have resulted. So I burnt it and 
got up another, brand new, from 
cover to cover. 
“Aggression is 
school advertising. 
every direction. I believe our 
methods are strer.ous enough. 
But we know when to halt and 
mark time. There comes to mind 


possible in 
But not in 


a case of a prosperous, old-time 


school that was virtually ruined 
through the use of advertising 
prepared by a famous expert. The 
proprietor had a ‘something dif- 
ferent’ catalogue written, and his 
magazine advertising was_ strik- 
ingly original in: text and typo- 
graphy. During tne first year it 
pulled big returns, too. But in 
the next two seasons the school 
went to pieces. I have often 
thought that this unusual adver- 
tising attracted all the cranks in 
the country the first year, and that 
by the second season the crank 
clientele was exhausted. But this 
is only my own opinion. 

“At the outset of our own ad- 
vertising I scattered money in 
dozens of mediums. Four years 
ago my list comprised fully fifty 
publications—magazines, newspa- 
pers, religious journals, and so 
forth. But to-day I use only six, 
and believe that if this list were 
cut to three there would not be 
any great falling off in returns. 
The list is made up entirely of 
monthly magazines — Harper's. 
Century, Scribner's, Review of 
Reviews, World’s Work and Mc- 
Clure’s. Harper's Monthly is the 
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grand old standby of them all. I 
also use Collier’s—and that brings 
up an important point in my ad- 
vertising beliefs. The only me- 
diums that can benefit a school or 
academy, in my opinion, are those 
i that carry so much educational 
advertising that they are recog- 
nized as directories. Further- 
more, I am against extending the 
number of mediums in this di- 
rectory class simply on the score 
of economy. No matter how 
many magazines carry. school ad- 
vertising, you will find that par- 
ents when they seriously sit down 
to select a school, will look to the 
Review of Reviews, or Harper's 
Monthly, or some other of the 
half-dozen publications that have 
always been associated in their 
minds with school advertising. 
‘his is the kernel of the whole 
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the part of many publishers to 
build along the same line. Some 
offer space almost free to schools 
as prominent as ours, and then 
use them as an argument to get 
others in. Some of the lesser 
publications send for a catalogue, 
prepare a florid. editorial about 
the school, which is announced as 
the unbiased enthusiasm of the 
editor after a visit to your insti- 
tution, and offer to publish it if 
you buy 1,000 or 1,500 copies of 
the paper in which it appears. I 
have always resisted the blandish- 
ments of these gentry, however. 
“The catalogue is all import- 
ant. My own is not a pamph- 
let, but a large book—a regular 
book of more than 100 pages, 
bound in hard covers. Once I[ 
thought that a catalogue ought to 
tell its story as briefly as possible. 
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situation, and to extend that di- 
rectory list is to saddle expense 
on the schools without propor- 
tionate benefit. 

“My belief in directory pub- 
lications goes so far, however, 
that when a newcomer demon- 
strates stability® in this class I 
want to be in it. Several years 
ago Conde Nast started in to 
make Collier’s a school directory. 
We had some interesting corre- 
spondence on the subject, and I 
frankly told him that I would op- 
pose his efforts by all fair means. 
For a long time I stayed out of 
Collier’s, but eventually the en- 
ergetic Mr. Nast succeeded in 
doing what I had hoped he 
couldn’t do—got enough schools 
in his journal to make it worth 
while as a directory. Then I had 
to go in too, and it costs me sev- 
eral hundred dollars a year extra. 

“Just now there is an effort on 


But now I want a big. stout book, 
filled with pictures and informa- 
tion that will minutely set forth 
every detail of your institution, 
and the sort of lives boys lead 
there. 

“When a father decides to send 
his boy to a private school or 
academy he tells his stenographer, 
or his wife, or perhaps the boy 
himself, to write for catalogues. 
They do, and the job is done 
thoroughly. They obtain, not one 
or two catalogues, but literally 
dozens. Then begins a process of 
elimination. can't call it a sur- 
vival of the fittest, for often the 
thin little pamphlet of the really 
good school is among the first to 
go into the waste basket. By and 
by the choice is narrowed down 
to three or four catalogues, and 
while the ones that weigh the 
most may not always survive, yet I 
believe that a catalogue that tells 
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the most will in a very large per- 
centage of cases. 

“With these three or four cata- 
logues in hand, the parent then 
sits down and reads them from 
cever to cover, not once, but 
twice, and thrice. He may have 
them at hand a whole summer. 
The attention with which people 
read our catalogue is perfectly 
astounding. ‘They not only scan 
every line, but are often better 
informed about small details than 
we ourselves. 

“With the catalogue we always 
send a personal letter—dictated to 
answer questions in the original 
inquiry, and in every way genuine. 
We have never resorted to form 
letters, and never shall, I hope, 
because one letter is all we send, 
as a rule, unless further inquiries 
come. Some schools follow up 
aggressively. Some solicit pupils. 
We do neither. We send the 
man our catalogue, and answer 
his questions, and then let him 
alone so far as his decision is 
concerned. There is a difference 
between aggressive, soliciting let- 
ters, and good printed matter, 
however. Every name goes on 
our mailing list for printed liter- 
ature, and stays there a whole 
year. We send the parent our 
little weekly newspaper, publish- 
ed at the academy, chronicling its 
life. We send him a folder oc- 
casionally, or whenever there are 
any remnants of literature from 
other work we mail them out to 
this list. When you follow up 
thus, without annoyance, it counts. 
A parent may send his boy to an- 
other school after reading your 
catalogue. But after one season 
he decides to change for conven- 
ience, alternation of studies or 
similar reasons. Then is when 
it is an advantage to have made 
your institution known. 

“As for copy in publications, I 
have come to the conclusion that 
the idea of frequent changes is all 
wrong in our field. Once the idea 
of a new advertisement each 
month appealed to me—the serial 
form. But it is a question 
whether anybody follows. a series 
of advertisements in these days 
of abundant reading. If a series 
is followed, it is usually by the 
curious. Several years ago we 
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evolved.a quarter-page presenta- 
tion of, the facts about our .acad- 
emy, and, have. printed it ever 
since without. change. To. at- 
tempt to twist. this fundamental 
story over into new forms. each 
month would be tutile. 

“Tl tell you one place. where 
change of copy-is effective, 
though—that’s’ in the typographi- 
cal dress. I try to get away from 
the prevailing fashion in school § 
advertisements... In the beginning, 
pictures of military drills, 
were a novelty. We used them. 
Then all the military schools took 
them up, and we found something 
else that gave our ads contrast. 
‘To-day we employ plain type an- 
nouncements, and they stand out 
against the heavy display and 
large cuts of other schools. 

“And in writing special matter 
I have often written to catch the 
eye of the man who has no boy. 
What use can he be to a boys’ 
academy? you will say. Why, 
sometimes of the most important 
service. Hundreds of persons 


who have no children are still 
ag interested in boy-life, We 
ave 


many visitors who have 
heard of our school in some way, 
and come up to see it. The man 
without a son may have nephews, 
or may influence others in_ the 
selection of a school. So it pays 
to advertise on. a’ basis of broad 
human interest, ‘and to build so 
that your school shall become 
known like the big colleges, in 
less degree, The picturesque side 
of a military school makes. this 
rather easy. 


“While my. advertising has been 
very successful, I must admit that 
it does not receive the personal 
attention I.shomd like to give 
it. This is the case with all school 
principals, I presume. With 15¢ 
boys to ook after, and sixteen 
hours a day to put in developing 
them, I sometimes fail to get into 
my office from morning to night. 
The real business of a principal 
is to develop the boys in his 
charge. It is often. said that 
schoolmen are not good at busi- 
ness. This is very true, and per- 
haps they should not be so if the 
school itself is to produce re- 
sults in its pupils. During eight 
months of the year my energies 
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and time go entirely to the boys, 
and the routine work of advertis- 
ing and correspondence has to 
suffer. Some principals may 
have been fortunate in finding 
assistants intelligent enough to 
carry on this work. I never have. 
It requiries the personal touch 
to produce returns. I believe, 
however, that a good many prin- 
cipals are disappointed in returns 
from their advertising because 
they do not realize the import- 
ance of personal attention to cor- 
respondence during vacation, 
which is the season when a school 
obtains its patronage. The tired 
principal flies over to Europe for 
a month or two of rest, leaving 
his advertising and correspond- 
ence in the hands of assistants at 
the season when he should be 
even busief than in term times, I 
should like to do the same, but 
have not dared to since the last 
season that I invested in the 
luxury of a trip and a rest. It 
costs too much in patronage.” 
Jas. H. Co.tins. 


ALL good advertisements are true.— 
Exchange. 


RESULTS FROM THE ATTIC. 


You all have heard the story of the 
woman who was taking up a carpet at 
housecleaning time, and underneath 
was an old: newspaper. The woman 
started to read the newspaper, saw an 
ad that interested her and sat down 
to answer it. 

Now I was inclined to think that this 
tale was more or less a fairy tale, to 
be classed with Jack the Giant Killer, 
Jonah and the Whale, and similar in- 
cidents, but just the other day |: re- 
ceived real proof of its being more 
than credible. 

A client of ours is in the business 
of buying and selling postage stamps 
for collections, and has been for the 
last ten years or so. Last week he 
received the following letter: 

“Dear Sir: I do not know whether 
you are stll in business or not. I 
saw your ad in the Antiquary. Please 
send me some stamps on approval.” 

The ad in the Antiquary appeared 
in February, 1898, nearly nine years 
ago. There was never but one ad 
appeared in this paper and the Anti- 
quary suspended publication in April, 
1898. Yet nine years after the ad ap- 
peared, it is still, working for the ad- 
vertiser, still bringing in returns, still 
earning dividends. 

What forgotten box held it, 
old trunk in some old garret, or what 
disused pigeon hole?—Ross ’D. Bren- 
iser, in Western Monthly. 

——_+o>—__—_. 

Very few businesses depend for 
their success upon the way other busi- 
nesses are conducted.—E-xchange. 
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DO YOU KNOW 


that THE CHURCHMAN has a well- 
equipped EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION 
BurEAU, often consulted by school 
seekers ? 

THE CHURCHMAN has been for 
many years one of the leading edu- 


cational advertising mediums. 
advertising rates, call or write 


THE CHURCHMAN CO., 
School and Educational Department, 
Churchman Bldg., 


For 


New York. 
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QUERY AND ANSWER. 


Many an advertising man, in 
childhood, enjoyed such careful 
home training that he got a thor- 
ough initiation into the mysteries 
of the catechism, beginning with 
the simple question, “Who made 
ou?” 

If his training was very thor- 
ough indeed, he may scout the 


tunity for calling attention to 
some of its advantages. 

A catechetical ad is, tirst of all, 
compact. Many writers need at 
least a catchline to get started in 
their argument, and some a long 
introduction. Given the thirteen 
points covered in this ad, they 
might not have told the story in a 
magazine page. . Query and an- 
swer furnish a condensed medium, 





Q. What is CALOX? 


A Calox is a trade name given to a new 
dentifrice in powder form. 
; Q. Mow does it differ from other 
powder dentifrices? 


A. Bycontaining compounds which break 
up on the addition of water into active oxygen 
and hydrogen peroxide and render the powder 
an efficient antiseptic and germicide. 


Q. Are not all tooth powders anti- 
septic? 


A. They are claimed to be, but are not 
because no antiseptic has hitherto been known 
that could be used in sufficient quantity to 
sterilize the mouth without injury to the 
teeth or soft tissues. 


Q. Why should a tooth: powder be 
antiseptic? 


A. Because decay of the teeth is caused 
by acid producing germs that set up fermenta- 
tion of food particles producing lactic acid, 
— corrodes the enamel and starts tooth 

lecay. 


Q. Are there any additional reasons 
for using an antiseptic in the mouth ? 


A. Yes. Many disease germs enter the 
body through the mouth, which is also fre- 
quently the breeding place of ‘these germs, 
particularly those of diphtheria, pneumonia, 
consumption, typhoid fever, etc. 


Q. Is there any tooth powder suffi- 
ciently antiseptic to destroy mouth 
germs ? 


A. Only one—CALOX, the oxygen tooth 
powder—by its liberation of oxygen and sim- 
ultaneous formation of milk of lime. 


Q. How does oxygen.act as an anti- 
septic? 


A. By combining chemically with the ‘or- 
ganic matter left in the mouth and destroying 
or oxidizing it. It is also fatal to germ life by. 


its powerful action on the protoplasm or living’ 


substance of the germ. 





Q. What is the'value’ of milk of 
lime? 


A. -To neutralize any acids present in the 
mouth, to aid in preventing deposits of tartar, 
and to counteract sensitiveness of the teeth 
and gums. . 


Q. Why are most dentifrices highly 
flavored ? 


A. Because it was thought, years ago, 
that the essential oils imparted antiseptic 
properties to the preparation. As a matter 
of fact they merely irritate the gums and 
markedly impair the sense of taste. 


Q. What ingredients are objections 
able in dentifrices, and why ? 


A. Insoluble gritty substances, powdered 


‘barks, etc., -because they collect under the 


margins of the gums and cause recession or 
deposits’ of tartar. y 


Q. Which is the best form of denti-+ 
frice—powder, paste, or liquid? 


A. Powder by all means. Liquids are 
deficient in cleansing power, pastes are highly 
objectionable because they contain large 
quantities of sugar, glycerine and fermentable 
substances which increase the danger of 
decay. 


Q. .Can decay be prevented ? 


A. Yes, by proper care of the teeth. An 
occasional visit to the dentist, coupled with 
the proper use of the tooth brush and 
CALOX, will prevent decay of the teeth. 


Q. Will any dentifrice whiten. the 
teeth. 


A. Only CALOX, upon which patents 
have been granted in the principal countries 
throughout the world. CALOX generates 
oxygen, nature’s bleaching agent, in the 
mouth, and it is the active oxygen liberated 
that whitens the teeth. It is the only denti- 
frice that will really whiten the teeth. 





statement that the catechism fur- 
nishes a skeleton for an effective 
form of advertising copy. And 
yet, it does. This catechism on 
Calox tooth-powder may not be 
the best type of catechetic adver- 
tising, but it serves to show the 
method, and to give an oppor- 


People like to read information 
in this form, especially technical 
information. They are continually 
reading it in the shape of court 
evidence. Even the most thrill- 
ing word-pictures of high-paid 
special writers covering a murder 
trial have not the wide interest of 
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the evidence itself, which is usu- 
ally printed in full by any news- 
paper that values its circulation. 

It makes advertising informa- 
tion more impartial in presenta- 
tion. The advertising argument 
—_ and simple is often special 
pleading. An advertising cate- 
chism may often be special plead- 
ing, too. But it is possible to en- 
force the advertiser’s point of 
view very insidiously. The query- 
and-reply form makes informa- 
tion look impartial. 

It conforms to certain stand- 
ards of good advertising copy in 
that the questions actually asked 
about a commodity every day can 
be taken up and covered. The 
public is asking such questions 
about almost everything that is 
exploited. Many of its queries 
embody dangerous errors, such as 
the impression that was found 
scattered abroad after a campaign 
of advertising by a Connecticut 
watch company, that its watches, 
reasonable in price, were of the 
same vintage as those sold for a 
dollar by Mr. Ingersoll. The 
catechetical form of advertising 
takes these questions up right on 
the reader’s lips, as it were, and 
disposes of them. 

Question and reply are useful 
in handling technical information. 
They not only simplify complex 
details by breaking’ them up in 
easily digested pieces, but make 
an involved technical argument 
look even simpler than it really is, 
and much more tempting than 
when massed in the form of a 
straight-away argument. An ad- 
vertising catechism, too, will do 
just the other thing. For where 
the commodity is very simple in- 
deed, and there seems to be little 
to say about it, the few facts that 
there are can be made to appear 
almost original and vital by the 
query-and-answer treatment. 

Another fundamental advantage 
in query-and-reply is that every 
point is put to the reader twice. 
First the question formulates it, 
and in a way to rouse some curi- 
osity on the subject. Then the 
answer repeats. If every point in 
a straightaway advertising argu- 
ment were presented thus in du- 
plicate, it might be very tedious 
stuff, Last—the catechism intro- 


‘ 
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duces into an advertising story an 
abundance of paragraphs, of 
which there can never be too 


many. 
or 


A CUMULATIVE JOB. 


‘A free lance advertising writer, 
whose work has evoked much favor- 
able comment, was asked by a manu- 
facturer to write a booklet advertising 
the latter’s product. The work was 
finished and delivered two days after- 
wards with the writer’s bill for $50. 
The manufacturer considered the gree 
excessive, in view of the fact that the 
work was completed in so short a 
time, and sent for the adwriter. Hold- 
ing the bill in his hands and staring at 
it as though he thought an explana- 
tion of the charge might hidden 
between the layers of pulp, he asked 
the writer how long it took him to 
write the booklet, | 

“Fifteen years,” replied the latter. 

The, manufacturer gave the adwriter 
a curious glance, mused a moment in 
silence, then smiled as though in sud- 
den appreciation of the full meaning 
of the terse reply, and very deliberate- 
ly took his pen and marked the bill 

K.” He had awakened to the 
fact that the laborer was worthy of his 
hire.—. oody, in estern 
Monthly. 

—_+o+—___ 

An advertising idea should not stick 
out so far the other fellow can knock 
it off with a stick.—Agricultural Ad- 
vertising. 





Montana the 
Treasure State. 


The year 1906 was a record breaker in 
ontana. Its production of gold, silver 
and copper amounted to almost $100,coo,- 


000. 

Besides its rich mines, Montana has 
vast herds of cattle and immense flocks of 
sheep, which add millions annually to the 
wealth of the State. 

Montana parents have the means and 
are disposed to give their girls and boys 
every educational advantage. 

To reach the better class of homes in. 


this inviting field it is ep cern to ne but 


one tand- 
ard—Montana’s Big, Strong, Progressive 


newspaper. 
10,778 
14,007 


Twenty per cent discount from regular 
advertising rates to schools and colleges. 
Write for rate card. 

THE ANACONDA STANDARD, 

Anaconda, [lont. 
W. J. MORTON, 
Salaried Representative, 


150 Nassau St. New York, 
87 Washington St., Chicago. 





Circulation 
Average 1906, 
Sunday 
Average, 
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SCHOOL METHODS....FOR 
SCHOOL ADVERFISING, 


Very few of the private schools 
advertising: in. magazines, .u¢ws- 
papers, religious journals, etc., 
ever venture upon the use of in- 
formation about their methods of 
instruction as material for adver- 
tisements.. Their display an- 
nouncements are confined to a 
brief card. It is assumed that 
the public knows ‘the advantages 
of private instruction, or that 
the subject will be covered in 
those. learned and somewhat 
heavy educational articles that 
the newspapers and magazines 
print in special school issues. 
‘there isn’t even an effort to in- 
form the public about the differ- 
ent sorts of private schools that 
exist, and probably the average 
man, if asked what his notion of 
a private school was, would be 
able to vaguely describe only the 
boarding schools for boys or girls, 
where his children are sent for 
two-thirds of the year and maybe 
practically forgotten so far as in- 
telligent ‘interest in their edu- 
cation is concerned. 

The private school equipment 
of this country shows excellent 
material that could be utilized in 
advertising matter. 

The basis of all private in- 
struction, of course, is close per- 
sonal contact between teachers 
and pupils, a better class of in- 
structors, and individuality of in- 
struction. Description of meth- 
ods, little stories of interesting 
pupils, treatment of difficulties 
in tuition, results attained with 
backward pupils—these are “at- 
tractive reading when handled by 
capable writers. Why should they 
not humanize educational advertis- 
ing? Statistics show, for instance, 
that more than 100,000 children 
attend private kindergartens. 
How wide a knowledge has the 
average parent of kindergarten 
methods? How many have even 
heard of Froebel? Yet what 
truly readable stuff may be writ- 
ten about the kindergarten theory 
and its practical application, and 
how much depends upon its in- 
telligent ‘working out under con- 
ditions such as the private school 
offers, with sufficient instructors. 


Eroehel's, methods often. suffer in 
a public kindergarten, where irom 
fifty to eighty, clildren, agth per- 
haps a hundred, are put 4inder a 
single teacher. What private 
school has taken Up” thi8’stibject 
in a booklet, illustrating it with 
winning photos of’ kindergarten 
rooms? 

The-variety of tuition methods 
that have been developed by pri- 
vate schools for older children af- 
ford material ag good for inter- 
esting the larger public that pat- 
ronizes such ‘institutions. Suc- 
cess in private. educational work, 
in. fact, turns on. individuality of 
methods. There are vital points 
about the school for’-boys mod- 
eled. on the military idea, about 
the private ,scheol.,for, girls that 
offers social  education,. about 
every private school that takes up 
the pupil where the public school 
leaves off. © More than. 10,000 
students attend the private: nor- 
mal schools in this country. 
What © interesting information 
some of them have to impart 
about facilities. for, . preparing 
teachers for actual work. How 
convincing woyld be description 
of methods. of the average busi- 
ness school, seeking to get its 
share of the F50,000 ‘students that 
are constantly studying with 
them. 

A recognized principle in com- 
mercial advertising nowadays is 
that of.attracting the public by 
detailed presentation of what the 
advertiser-has to offer—“describ- 
ing the goods,” as it is termed in 
the vigorous business phrase- 
ology. School advertising is im- 
proving every year. But it still 
adheres too much to the directory 
idea, the business card, and does 
not sufficiently describe the 
“goods.” 





Ir a merchant moved from one store 
to another every month he never could 
succeed. A, prosperous store keeps one 
location. our advertising in your 
newspaper should occupy a_ certain 
place on a certain page regularly. It 
can be found there at all times. It 
costs more for a certain place? You 
willingly pay more rent than your com- 
petiter on a side street, don’t you?— 

he Boot Strap. 


Tue rustle of folders on hand-made 
paper attracts attention like the frouw- 
rou of a silk petticoat.—Philistine, 
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(A Roll of Hanae) 





No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a paper uot having the 


requisite qualificanon, 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publisners who, acvcord- 
us 


ing to the 1 


e of Rowell’s American Newspaper ogg on have submitted for 





tuat edition of tne Directory a 


uly signed and saree, 


also from publishers wno for some reason “failed to obtain a figure hoger m the 190 


Directory, but have since supplied a detailed cir 


d above, 





covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the SCapREONY, sucn state- 
ment being available for use in tne 1907 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. WCir- 
culation figures in the ROLL or Honor of the iast named cnaracter are marked with an (>: ). 


ALABAMA. 
Birmingham. Ledger, dy. Average for 1905, 
22,069. Best advertising m medium in Alubama, 
Mousemat: Journal, dy dy. Aver. 1905, 8,677. 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 
ARIZONA. 
Phoenix. Kepublican. Daily aver. 1905,6.881. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldy. 
ARKANSAS. 
Fort Smith, Times. dy. Act. av. 1906, 3,862. 
Act. aver. for May, June and July, 1906, 4.227. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Mountain View. Signsot “ Times. 
weekly average fur 1905, % 4 
San Francisco. Pacitic tie semi-mo.,; 
pointy Cir. 1905, 1.427; Dec. 196, 2,500, 
n Francisco. Sunset Magazine, montbly; 
literary; 192 to 224 Lae pd 4x8. Average circula- 
tion ten months beginning December, 1905, 64, 
Howe Offices, Flood Builaing. 
COLORADO. 


Denver, Post. New Lg A new homes—new 
nee is—all supplied by the “Want” columns ot the 
Denver Post. C:r.— Dy. 56,012, Sunday 82,897, 
7 The absolute correctness of the laiest 
circulation rating accoraed 
y the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person wno success- 
fully controverts its accuracy. 
NNECTICUT. 
Bridgeport, Evening Post. Sworn dy. ar. 06, 
11,268, now vrer 12.500, E. Kutz, 8S. agt. N.Y. 
Meriden. aan. evenmg. Actual average 
Sor 1905, 7,537 
Meriden, eran perecd and Republican, 
Daily average for 1905. 78. 
New Huven, Evening Sietein daily. Actual 
av. for 1905, 18.714: Sunday, 11.811, 
New Uaven, Paliadium. dy. Arer, 1904, 7.85 
1905, 8,686. HE. Katz, Special Agent. N. ¥ 


Actual 


New Haven. Evening Register,dy. Annwil | 


sworn acer. for 196, 14.651: Sunday, 11,662. 

New Haven. Union. Average 1906.16.481. 
Sunday 1906. 8,659. E. Katz, Sp. Ayi., N.Y. 

New London, Day, ev’g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
2. Katz., Sp. Agent, N. Y. 

Norwalk, Evening Hour, Daily averayeguar- 
anteed to exceed3.100. Sworn circulation 
statement furnished. 

Norwich. Bulletin, joarnine. 
105, 5,920; 1906, 6.559; nn, 6,92 

Ay trv ye % Republic: ¥:1 dy. Arer. for 1905, 

5.643; (96, 5.987. La Coste & Micwell. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sun- 
day. Daily averuye for ae nae roy 


A ry Sor 


196. Baas | 


FLORIDA. 
Jackaon ville. new seeis, ay. Arerage 16, | 
9,482, Oct, 1906, 9,407. EZ. 





| mouths en 


GEORGIA. 
Atlanta. Journal, dy. Av. 1905,46.088. Sun- 
day 47.9a, Semi-weeicly 56.781; aver. 1906, 
daily, 50.857, Sun., 52.988; semi-wy., 74.916. 


ILLINOIS. 


Ashley, Gazette. Circulation 1 182. Largest 
and only proven circulation in Wushington Cu. 


Aurora. Daily Beacon. Duily average for 
1905, 4,580; 116 6,454, 


Poss ogg aor 5 News. Duily aver., 1966, 2.156: 

ekly, 3.460. Guaranteed larger circulation 

brats all Star pavers in the ean cities (Cham- 
paigu and Urbana) combin 


Chienge. Ba':erx’ pos Sah monthly ($2.00) 


Bakers’ 
Chiengo, Breeders’ Gazette, wy. 
cire’n 4; months endinuy Nov. 28, Tee 


Chicago, Dental Keview, monthly 
average for 1905, &,703; for 1906, 4, 

Chieago, Examiner. an erage for 1906. 178, 
000 copies duily; 90% circulation in city; 
larger city circulstion a nm any two other Chi- 
cagogmorning papers combined. Examined | 
Association of American Advertisers. Smith & 
Thompson, Representatives. 


Chieago. Farm Loans and City Bonds. Lead- 
ing investment paper of the United States. 


Chieago. Inland Printer. Actual averuge cir- 
culation for 1905, 15.%66 X66 (OO). 


Chicago, The Tribune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, and the largest circula- 
tion of any morning newspaper in Chicago. ‘he 
new the outy Chicago newspaper receiv- 

ng ( 


eiper Co. Average For 16,4,01% (OO). 


is. Daa Aver. 
9,667. 


Actual 
1. 


Ohteage, Kecord-Heraid. Arerage 195, daily 
rs 456, Sunday 204.559. average 1906, daily 
41,743, Sunday 211.611. 

t2-The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulationrating accorded 

the Chicago Record-Heraid 

is guaranteed by the pub- 

lishers of Rowell’s American 

Newspaper Directory, who 

will pay one hundred dollars 

to the first person wno successtully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 


Joliet, Herald evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for year 196, 6.752. 


INDIANA. 
Evanaville. Journal-News, Ar. for 1905, 14.- 
040, Sundays over 15 15.000. E. Katz, 8. A..N.Y. 


Indianapolia, Up- p-to-Date Farming. /906 av., 
174,084. Now 300.« 000 4 timesa mo.,ibc. a line. 


Netre Dame. Ine Ave Maria, Catholic weekly. 
Actual net averuge for 16. 24.612. 


Princeton, Pap ary: ae daily and weekly. 
Daily average 1905, 1,447; weekly, 2,397. 


Riehmond, The Evening Item, daily. Sworn 

average net puid circulation for 1906, 4,584; nine 
diag Sept. 3v, 196, 4.411; for Sept., 

| 1906, &, 018. Over 3.400 "out of 4,800 Richmond 

homes are regular subscribers to the Evening 


. Katz, Sp. Agt., , Y, \ tem, 
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South Bend. Tribune. y average, * 


Sworn dail 
Dec, 1906, 3,027. Absolutely best in South Bend. 





The South Bend Tribune 


reaches 8,000 prosperous homes of this 
thriving manufacturing center every 
evening. They have sons and daughters 
to educate. They have the money to 
spend for educational purposes. Tell 
them about your school through THE 
Turpune. Rates and other information 
on application. f 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Muskogee. Times Democrat. 1905, av., 2.881; 
3 mos. nee § May 196, 5.215. E. Katz. ‘Agt. N.Y. 


IOWA. 
Ram gton. Hawk-Eye, daily. Arer., 1906, 
8,764. “All paid in adva ce.” 


Deen, Catholic Messenger, 
Actual average for 1#5, 5.314, 


Davenport. Times. Daily aver. Jan. 12.658. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
taan any other paper or no puy Jor spuce. 


Des Moines. Capital, uaily. Lafayette Young, 
pubiisher. Sworn average circulation for = 
41.781. Ctrcuiation, ae and State, lary 
mm Iowa. More advertisiny of all kinds in 7908 
iu 3$2issues than any competitor in 365 issues. 
Rate five cents u line. flat. 


Des Moines, Register and Leader—daily and 
Sunday—carries more “Want” and local display 
advertising than any otner Des Moines or Iowa 
paper. Average circulation fe Sor Nov, dy. 80.069. 


Des Moines. Iowa Sta State Ri Register and Farmer, 
w’y. Aver, number copies pri inted. 1906, $2,128. 


Dex Moines. The People’s People’s j_aead Monthly 
Actual average for 1905, 182, 182,175 


Sioux oJ Journal, daily 
sworn, 2%.705. Average Jor 
1906, 29,045. 


Sioux Olty. Trioune. ye pe Net sworn 
daily. average 1906, 27.170: Dec , 1%6,80,124. 

You can cover Sioux City thoroughly by using 
The Tribune only. It1is subscribed for by prac- 
tically every family that a newspaper can inter- 
est. Only Lowa paper that hue the Guurun- 
teed Star. 











weekly. 


Average for 1906 
Jirst six months, 


KANSAS. 

Hutchinson. News. Daily 1906, 4.260. 
196,4.500, EH. Katz. Special Agent, N. ¥. 

Lawrenee, World, evening and week]. 77; Copies 
printed, 1905, daily, 8.57; weekly. 8.150. 

Pittsburg, Headlight. dy. and wy. Actual 
average for 1906, daily 5,96 2, weekly 8.273. 

KENTUCKY. 

Lexington. Leader. Ar. ’06., evg. 5.157. Sun. 
6.7938; Oct. 'u6,5,216. Sy. 8 5.366. EB. Katz,8. A 

Marion, Crittenden ien Record, weekly. Actual 
average for year ending October, 1905, 1,832. 

Owensboro. pee Daily av., six months 
ending Jan. 4, 1907, &.166. 

Owenxboro, Daily Messenger. Av. detailed 
sworn cire’n quarter ending Dec. 3/. 1906, 3.420. 


LOUISIANA. 


go ;for March. 
26.090. Av. edie. 1 to June 30, 1906, 23.196. 
MAINE. 
Augusta. Comfort, m H. Gannett, pub. 
Actual average Jor 1906, re ‘eas. 578. 
Augusta. Kennebec Journal, dy. and wy. 
Average daily, 1905. 6.986. weekly, 2.090. 
Bangor. Commercial. Average for 1906, daily 
9.695; weecly 28.578. 
Dever. Piscataquis Upserver. 
average 1905, 2.019. 


Actual weekly 


iston. Evening Journt Journal, daily. 


Lew diver. for 
1905, 7,598 (© ©). weekly 17,448 © ©. 
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Madison, Bulletin, wy. Cir. 1906, 1,581; 
exceeding 1.600. Only pai paper published in’ ati 
perous manufacturing and farming section, 

Fg a Maine Wooas ana Woodsman,week!y, 

. W. Brackett Co. Averuge for 195. 8.077%. 

Portland, Even Express. Average for 1906, 
daily 12.806. Sunday Ane . 8,041, 

MARYLAND. 

Annapolis. U.8. az) Institute, Proceedings 
of;q.;cupies printed av.yr_ end’g Dec. 1906,1,7 62 

Baltimore. American, ay. Av. firaté mo. 1906, 
Sun., 85,142; d’y, 67.7 14; No return privilege, 

Boltners. News, daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing C ae. Average 1906, 9.814. For 

lanuary, ao 74.8 
eared of the 


Litest cx ation rating accorded 
the » 


Newspaper siemens 
pay one hundred doliars to the 
tirst person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston. Christian Endeavor World. A leading 
religious weekly. Actual arerage 1906, 99,491, 


Bosten. Evening Transcript (OO). Boston’s 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week-aay aay, 


We We ke te ek 


Boston, Globe. Average 16. dtily. 182,936. 
Sunday 295.232. Largest circulation daily of 
any two cent paper in the United States. Largest 
circulation of any Sunday newspaper in New 
England, Advertisements go in morning and 
afternoon editions for one price. 


Post. “Average for 1906. Boston 


237.848: increaxe of 7.421 per 
28.0 23 in- 


Boston. 
DaILy Post, 
day over 1905, Boston SUNDAY Post, 
crease of 86.158 per Su y over 1905. First 
New Enghac paper to put in linotypes. First 
- Englan paper to put in the autoplate. 

Has in its big nt the largest and most 
exprnsive press inthe world. Leads Boston 
newspapers in amount of foreign business. 
“Tne Great Rreakfast Table en of New Eng 
lana.” Covers Boston and England more 
thoroughly than any other paper. Bulk of its 
circulation delivered in homes of middle-class, 
well-to do portion of community. 

of the latest 


ke" The lut 
circulation rating accorded 
the Boston Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who successfully contro- 
verts its accuracy. 
Pr ay Evening News. A average for year 
August 31, 1906, 2.1 
Springfield, Current ent. Alone guar- 
antees results. Get proposition. Over 50,000. 
Springfield. Good Houser fy amy nes mo. .iver- 
age 16, 209.579. No issue less than 225.000, 
All advertisements eect 
Worcester. Evening G: Actual sworn 
average for 1906, 11. 401 copies a Norember. 
12.560); December. 13.482. Largest evening 
circulation Woreester’s *“*Home” paper. Per- 
ission given A. A. A. to examine circulation. 
W oreenter. wal ge ig Publique, daily (© ©). 
Paid average for 1906, 4.282. 
MICHIGAN. J 
Adrian. Telegram. f. 8 1906, &.145. Ar. 
last three mos. 1906, 5.4: Payne & Young. 
Jackson,  ; Eres. Gives yearly averiges, 
not weekly. It’s Jackson’s atest daily. It 
carries more adverti an ona as the largest net 
paid circulation ‘ 
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of the 





“Scholarly attainments” made a Head-Master.a 
generation ago. To-day the head of the successful 






School is a business man of executive abilit'y. 






v adv, 


Yesterday, school principals specified their courses 






and signed their names and addresses, and called it 






advertising. ‘To-day they write copy that talks. 






Now for the last step in the emancipation of the 






schools from scholasticism in advertising—the awaken- 






ing of the most successful to the fact that the 






magazine that sells the most pianos and the most 






automobiles, will most certainly ‘send the greatest 
number of the children of the well-to-do to high-grade 






schools and academies. 
Everybody’s Magazine enjoys the enviable repu- 






tation of giving manufacturers of pianos, automobiles, 






and other high-grade merchandise the most extra- 






ordinary direct returns ever recorded in the magazine 






field. And Everybody’s Magazine will head many 






representative School lists this Spring. 






Everybody’s School Directory will open with the 






April issue—rates only $1.50 a line for over half a 






million circulation. Ask your Agent, or write for 






further particulars to 











ROBERT FROTHINGHAM, 
Advertising Manager, 






W. R. EMERY, Western Manager, 
1401 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, 
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eat 


ackeon. Patrrot. 
Perey ad sare an 


verified Verified by Am. Adv. Asy’n. 
zinaw. t-Heraid, daily, 
} +: yell Riciters — 1907, 15,049 


atts a Me . Avenue Sor 


bys emi 
defen for 1906, 1, 
/ MINNESOTA. 


‘Minneapolis. tarmers’ Trivune. twice a-week. 
W.#. Murphy, puv. Aver. Jor 195, 46.428. 
> Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
po ae Actual average 195, $%,187; acer- 
Sor 1906, 100,266. 


Sunday. 


: to: seo 
y Herald; Actual 





’ ute accuracy of: Farm, 
Stocic d& Home’s ct ton rating 
i mora seed by the American 


" ts 
to the formers 
the Dakotas. Western 
Wisconem ‘and Northern Iowa. Use 
tt to-rench. section must proptadly. 
Minneapelts, Journal,. vaily and Sand 
average daily ecpampation 74.034. Da 
circulation for _ 1907, %%,448, 
i ts Sunday virculat 
The absolute 


thai any pa 
*: brings results 
» Minneapeolia. Svenska ameriXans€a Posten. 
dwan J. Turnblad. pun. 4906. 52,010. 
pipovLaty, Mimneupelis Tribune. W. 
J. Murphy, pub. Est. 1867. Old- 
est Minveapolisdaiiy. The Sun- 
day Tribune average per issue 
Ser Ahe month of Norember, 
1906, was 79.224. The duily 
Tribune average per issue for 
paper ince: the month of Noveniber, 1906, 
was 103,559. 
St. soem, A. 0. U. W. Guide. Averaye weekly 
@ireulution for 1905, 22.542. 
St. Paul. Pioneer Press. Net average circula- 
oo Sor January—vaily 35,802, Sunday 32.- 


The absolute Bsr | of the 
Pioneer Presa mn state- 
Lanang is euiarasibaed by the ameri- 

Directory. Ninet, 
Ger cent oft the money due for sub- 
scriptions is Showing that 
subseribers take the paper because 
they want “a Ali satttors pertain- 

4 to circulation are re open to to investigution. 


nora. Repu blican-Hers Herald, oldest, largest 
= newspaper in Minnesota outside the 
Citiesand Duluth. R. 0. P. rate 12c. per inch. 


MISSOURI. 


Joplin. Globe, dail: e@ 1905, 18.2394. 
Oct. 6, 15.769. £. Katz. . Rate: Special Agent, N.Y. 


nnaan pd Journal. Cire’ n, 275.000; 


MONTANA: 
Missoula. Missoulian, évery mornme. 
«ge six mouths ending June % 1906, daily ‘4,898, 
Sunday 6,400. 
NEBRASKA. 
Lincoln. Deursch-Amerikan Harmer, ‘we 
Averuge 4905, 147,052, 
Lineoin. Freie Pressé, wee! weekly, sctual Boerive 
for 1906, 150.734. 
Liacoln, pone anu News. Daily averaye 
1906, 26,53 
0 oat M mthly. Average 
circulation year ending Fahuara s906, 40,714, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Nashua, Telegranh. The only daily in cy: 
Duily average yeur ending, July, 196, 4,353 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier’ Attu::l average for 
year ending December 31, 1906,.8.020. 


Elizabeth. Journal. At- /904..5,522% 
6.515}; 1906. 27.347; December, 08; 7,910. 


udersey City. Evening Joufnale“Arerage for 
1906, 28.005. List three.mo three.months 1906, 28,120. 


Newark. Kve. News. Net d Ye Sor 1966, 
68.022 copies ; net dy. av. For Jae, 197, 66.915. 


Plainfield, Daily Press, Arerage 196, 2.971. 
Arst7 months, 1906, 2.963. It’sthe leading paper. 

Trenton, Evening Times. “Averuge /9v6. 18.- 
237; Junuary’d7, 20.278. 


NEW YORK. 
Albany. r= Jourfial. Daily averaye fur 
1906, 16.251. sthe leading paper. 


Batavia, *- News. dvreragé 1906, 7,227. 
Jan., 1907, 7,474. Nothing like ie it elsewhere. 


Buffalo. Courier, morn,’ Av,/906, Sunday .91- 
168; daily, 58.681; Enquirer, even.. 52.6383. 

Ruffale. Evening News.” Daily areraye 196, 
94,6903 for 1906, 94,743. 

Catakill, Recorder. 





1905, 


1908 average. $.8113 July, 
1906,3.940, Best adv. medium in Hudson Valley, 

_ Corning. Leader, evening. 1904, 

253; 195 6.595; 1906, 6,585 

Glens Falla. Times. Est. 1878. Only ev'g paper. 
Average year ending March «1, 1906, O38. 

Gran ville. Sentinel, weekly. prvtonist areraye 
Sor 45, 3.270 

LeRoy. G aR, 1826. Av. 1906, 2.550, 
Largest wy.cir. Genesee. Orleans, Niagara Co.'s. 

Mount Vernon, Argus, evening. Actual daily 
«. srage for 1906, 8.99 

Newburgh. foneaene Ar. 06, 5.477. 3,000 
more thau all other Newburgh papers combined. 


New York City. 


army & Navy Journal. Est. 1363. Actual weeiciy 
average Jor 1906.9.706 (OO). 


Atlantis, Daily Greek Newspaper, 51 Vesey 
8t., New York, established 1894 — C:rculution, 
12. 000; daily, "net paid. 60,000 Greeks arrived 
in 1906—three direct rect steamships lines betweea 
Greece and United Stat 


Aut bile, rary tas year ending 


an ‘eraye, 





Daily» and Sunday—dis- 
; ; Ie. Combination eekly 
pre tinge 48c. Literature on request. 
ma » Western Monthly. Reaches prac- 

weal at all masi-order and rand general advertisers. 
News and Press. Circulation 

La "sa rie * Smith « Thompson, Zust. Reps, 
* St Leuis. Courier of Eecicine, monthly. 

Actual average fur 1905, 9.925. 

St. Louis, Interstate Grocer has three times 


m circulation than three other Missouri gro- 
bey papers combined, Never fess than 5.000, 


St. Louje, Nauonal Druggist. mo. Henry Rk. 
‘Baier ana Publ J 


Re ni sher. Average ror 1906, 
eo kKastern office, 59 Maiden ij ane. 

| at: aaa National’ Farmer anc Stock G2owrr, 
Monthly, Averuye sor 1906, 104,200, 





Dec. 28, 196, 15,21 
Baker’s Review aaa: W.k Srvtincs Goo 
publishers. actual «rerauve for 196, 
er’s Magagiue, tamily oak Pen- 
ti Ase 880. Average for 1905, 44.166; for 
‘upper, weekly (Theatrical). Wrank Ps ts 
Pub, Co.. Ltd. Aver. ror 1:6, 26.611(@@ 
El Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Sheptibid 
Clark Go. Averuye for /w6, 8,542—sworn. 
Ice Cream Trade Journal, 
Average for 196, 2.1 0@ co; 
Jewish Morning Journal. pee Any Sor 2906, 
7.6938. Only Jewish morning daily 
Musie trade Kevi-w. music trace and art Weck: 
Average Jor 1Hs, aB41. 


Des 150 Nassau St 
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| THE RADIUS OF 
CIRCULATION 


COVERED BY 
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The Increased Pressure on its Advertising Columns has.re-: i 
sulted in the installation of entirely new equipment in the Com-’ 
position, Stereotype and Press Rooms. The Large Hoe. Quad. 
Newspaper Press has been changed to a Sextuple, thus permitting 
an increase of the daily output due to a growing circulation, with a 
corresponding reduction in time. 


The Sixteen-Page Newspaper may be Enlarged 
at any time to Twenty-Four Pages. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF ADVERTISING COLUIINS: 
In 1906—13,967 or 1,742 columns more than 1905—12,225 
° ° 3 columns, hae spite of br ne oe ae 
A Daily Gain of 534 weeisesatns or psiteal advert 
THE WANT ADVERTISING INCREASED OVER 30 PER CENT. 











H. CLARENCE FISHER, 
Sole Foreign Advertising Representative, 
Western Office, Eastern Office, 
506 Boyce Building, 634 Temple Court Building, 
Chicago, Ill. New York City, 
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Printers’ Ink, a journal for 
advertisers, published every 
Wednesday. Established 1888 
Actual weekly average for 
4906, 11.708. 


The People’s Home Journal. 554.916 mo 
Good Literature, 452.500 monthly, arerage ctr- 
culations for 19#6—all t <li sub- 
scribers, F. M. Lupton. pubi ther 


The Tea and Coffee Trade et. 


Averag 
circulation Jor year 2. 6-008. Sept., 1906, 6.4815 
September. 1906. issue. 


Theatre Magazine, monthly. Drama and music. 
Actual average for 1906, 60,000, 
The World. Actual arer. sor 1905, Morn.. 305,+ 
490. E:eucng, 71.706, Sunday, 411.074. 
Rochester, Case and Comment, mo., Law. 
Av. for year 1905,80.000. Guaranteed 20,000. 
Schenectady. Guzette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual average for 1905, 18.058; 1906, 15.809. 
Syracuse, Post-Standard. Dy. cir. last 3 mos. 
80.30 copies. The home newspaper of Syracuse 
and the vest medium for legitimate advertisers. 
Utiea. National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 196, 2.625. 


a | oem. daily. ag A. Meyer, publisher. 
Average 1906, 14,84 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Coneord. Twice a-Week cece. Actual aver- 
age for 196, 2.455; ; 1905, 2,2 2,262. 


Boies. Biblical Recorder, waiiiee. Av, 1908, 
STZ. Av. 194, 9.756. Av. ‘for 1905. 10,206, 


“Raleleh News and Observer, N. C.’s great- 
t daily. worn average 1905, 10.202, more 
than double that of any other Raleigh daily, 40% 
greater than that of any other daily in the State. 
Raleigh. Times. North Carolina's foremost 
afternoon paper. Actual daily ar moraee Jan. ist 
to Oct. iat, 1906, 6,551; weekl; weekly, 3,200. 
Winston-Salem leads all N.C. owns in manu 
facturing. ‘The 'I'win-City Daily Sentinel leads all 
Winston-Salem papers in circulation and advg. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Grand Forks. Herald. Cire'n Amy. f 
8.019. North Dakota’s an te Daily. ‘aCoste 
& Maxwell, 140 Nassau St Y. Representatives. 


Grand Forka, Normanden. Av. yr. 05, 7,201. 
Aver. for Jan., Feb., Mar. and Apr., 1906, 7,795. 
OHIO. 


Ashtabula. Amerikan Sanpmat. 
Actual average for 1905. 10.766, 


Finnish. 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
daily average 1905, 77.899 (4): Sunday, 74.960 


(3); Jan., 1907, 69,807 daily; Sun., 88,087, 
Coshocton, Age, Daily ar. ‘st 6 mos. 06, 3.101; 
in city 10.000; factory pay-rolis $150,000 monthly. 
Coshoeton, Times, daily. Actual average for 
1906, 2,128. plterard 
Dayton. Laborers’ Journal, mo. Circulates 
ay * U.S.and Canada; be, te line, flat 
te. av. for 1906,12,.81¢ copies Sole exclu- 
aively Union Laborers’ paper published. 
Dayton. Religious Telescope, weekly. 20c. 
agate line. Average circulation 1905, 20.096. 
Sorin field. Farm and Fireside, over % cen- 
ary i ng Nat. agricult’l paper. Cir. 415,000. 
Springfield. Womans Home Companion. 
June, 1906, ct tion, 565.000; 115.000 above 
guarantee. Executive offices, N. Y. Cit; y. 
Youngstown. Vindicator. D'y ar. 06.18.7400: 
Sy. 10,178: LaCoste ¢ Marw Marwell. N.Y. & Chicago, 
Zanesville. ‘Times-Recorder. Ar, 6 mos., 12. 
456. Guard. Leadsall others combined by 50%. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Oklahoma City. The Oklahoman. 1905 arer. 
11.161; Nov., 1906,16,287. H. Katz. Agent. N.Y. 
OREGON. 


Portland. Evening Telegram. ong 
sive circulation of any newspaper in n. 








wi 
Fami 
Smith 


Portland, Pacific Northwest, mo. 1905 average 
18,538. Leading farm vaper in State, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Erie. Times, daily. arer. for 1906, 17.110, 
Dec., 1906, 17.654. EH. Katz. + seco Y, 


Harrisburg. Telegraph. Sworn av., 1906, 18..« 
570. Largest paid circulat’n in Hb’ 0, i no pay, 


The Philadelphia 
BULLETIN’S 
Circulation. 


da 
The following statement shows the actual 
circulation of THE aa for eacn day in 
the munth of January, 1907: 


UA 
ANY 
TEED 


SAID OM ee 





r Total for 27 days, 6,429,001 copies. 
NET AVERAGE FOR JANUARY. 


238,111 copies a day 


“The Bulletin’s” gy nye! figures are net; 
all damaged. unsold, free and returned copies 
have been omitted. 


WILLIAM L, McLEAN, Publilsher. 


Philadelphia. Confectioners’ Journal, 
Av, 1905,3.470: 1906, 5.514 (OO). 


Philadeiphia, Farm Journal, 
mootaly. Wilmer Atkinson Com- 
pany, publishers, Average for 
1905, 563.266. Printers’ al 
awarded the seventh Sugar 
that Li A ad paren for the reacon 
iper.among ail those 
publisned te in the Eetlees States, 
has oeen pronounced the one 
Fade ms pe rane th tts purpose as 
” 
“for the apreouivavel popula- 
“tion, and as an effective and 
59, om medium for com- 
“municating with them 
ino —_ comumns,.” “Unlike any 


mo, 





altace German Daily Gazette. Aver. 
circulation, 1905, daily 51.508: bunday. 44.465, 
sworn statement, Circulat Yirculation books ics open. 


Philadelphia. The Merc! Merchants’ Guide, Y 
lished weekly. “The paper that gets regul! 


Philadelphia. The unl is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home eee s- 
UA e 
GUAR 

TEED ost desirable distinetions for 
y newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for 
1906, 100,548; the Suriday Press, 137.863 


J hisécinhie. West Phila. Bulletin, weekly. 

Circulation 5.000. James L. Waldin, publisher. 

chatiabare. The Cated Presbyterian. Weekly 
culation 1905, 21.360 


Went Tim Local News, 


ke Be bly * Has Chester 

and riotntty for tts field. fmt | 

| home news. hense 18 a home 
Chester County. ts second 

tn the State in agricultural wealth. 
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Williamaport, Grit. America’s Greatest 
Family Newspaper. Average 1906, 230.180. 
Smith & Thompson, ‘Reps..Neu “New York and Chicago. 


nee. Dispatch and Daily. Day. Average for 1906, 
RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtueket. Evening Times, Aver. circulation 
for 1906, 1%.11% (sworn). 


Providenee. Daily Journal, 17.628 ‘20, 
sunday, 20.888 «©©). agree bey, mgt 
averaye 1905. Providence Journai Co.. pubs. 

Providence, Real Estate Register; finance, 

b’ld’g, etc.; 2,528; sub’s pay 24% of total city tax. 

Weaterly. Sun. Geo. H. Utter, pub. Aver. 1906, 
4.627. Largest circulation in Southern R. 1. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Oharieaton, anne Post. Actual dy. aver- 
age for 1906,4,.474. December, 1906, 4.755. 


Coiumbia, State, Actual aver- 
age Jor 1906, daily 11.23? copies; 
semi-weekly, 2.625; Sunday, 1906, 
12.228. Actual average first eight 
months 1906 daily 11,005 (OO); 
Sunday 11.978 (OO). 


TENNESSEE. 


Chattanooga, News. Aver. 3 

mos. ending Dec. 31, 1906, 14,207. 
= y Chattanooga ‘paper Fy = 
‘Amoo. Am. Advertisers, Carries 
more advg. in 6 days than morn- 
ing pap pepe days. Greatest Want 
edium. Guarantees largest 

circulation or DO pay. 


Knoxville Journai and Trib- 
average yeur ending 
December 31, 196.135.6992. D 





~—. —_ 8 he 1906, 15,2 
ree 8 4 
the “South. and gilt Pa wie 
Tennessee awa: 
Star, The Foe mn Sa circul 
tion, influence and advertising patronage. 


Knoxville. Sentinel. Carries more advertis- 
ing in six days than TA other Tennessee news- 
paper in seven. Write u 


Memphis. ple Appeal, d 
ee 906, daily $8.92 
grip cen 


» Sunday, 
ng 


Memphis. poset, Sunday, Ciroulatton year 
ending mber, 1906, 2.940 


Nashville. Banner, dally. Aver. Sor year 1903, 
8,772; for 1904, 20.7083 for 1905, $0,227. 


TEXAS. 
Beaumont, Texas, Enterprise. Average 1905, 
5,487; present output over 1 over 10,000 guaranteed, 


E) Pause. Herald. Av. Dec. ’06, 6,888; Mer- 
chants’ enveee showed HERALD in 80% 0 of El 
Paso homes, J.P. Smart, agt, N.Y. 


VERMONT. 


Barre. Times, Jaily. F. E. Langley. Aver. 1905, 


8.527; 1906,4.11 
Rorteeen. Free Press. Press. av ie for 
"Biate orenia- 
of American 


ee etly and 


Montpelier. us. Actual daily average 
wat, volt » Arg 7] 0 


Rutland. Herald. Average 1904, 8,527. <Av- 
erage 1905, 4,286. 


St. Albans, Messenger. daily. Actual average 
for 1905,8,051. Jan , 1906 to Sept., 1906, 8.318. 


VIRGINIA. 
Danville, The Bee. Av. 1906, 2.86%. December, 
1906, 2,479. Largest cir’n. Only eve’g paper. 
Richmond. News Leader. Sworn dy. av. 1906, 
28.117. Largest in Virginias and Carolinas. 


Winehester. .. Star covers the richest sec- 
tion of the ter. Eve. Star oo ah Valley, Av. cir. 8.153. 


2 
ge 








33 
WASHINGTON. 


Seattle Post- speci iecnen: ( 
, ; » net— oe 
GVAR 
AN nly guaran 
TEED circulat ion in Wash- 
PAID, of superior 
vi me and e and greatest BUYING POWER, 


Tae Average le first six mouths 
1906 daily 16,87 8; Sunday 21.111; wy. B.GLe 


Tacoma, News. aren " nd months 
1906, 16,212; Saturday, 17.6 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


Parkersburg. Sentinel. gaily. R. E, Hornor, 
pub. Average sor 1905, 2.442 


Ronceverte, W. Va. News, wy. Wm. B. Blake 
& Son, pubs. Aver. 1906, 2,220, 


WISCONSIN. 


Janeaville. Gazette. diy and 8.-w’y. Circ’n— 
average 1906. daily 3.811: semi-weekly 2,688, 


Madison. State Journal, dy. Circulation aver- 
age 1905,3,4%2. Only afternoon paper. 


Milwaukee. Evening Wisconsin, d’y, Av, 1905, 
26.648; average 1906, 28.480 (@®). 


Miiwonkee, The Journal,ev’g. 
4,505: be On 1906, 
ly ctrcu- 
GUAR Fy Soarnal 
AN 18 pk e that of any other even- 
aa 8 86ing and more than is the paid 
circulation of any Milwaukee 

Sunday newspa; 


Oshkosh. Northwestern. daily. 


Average for 
1906, 8.099. 


ES A raconem 
GRICOLTORIST 


Racine. Wis.. Est. 1877, wy- 
Actualaverage for 1906,41,748; 
” 3.449, 


Ss than any otter. 

$3.50 an oe 

ple Ct. W.C. Bioha: m, Mgr. 

Sheboygan, Naily Journal. Average 1905 
1,610. ‘Only paper with telegraphic service. 


; WYOMING. 
Cheyenne. Tribune. Actual daily average net 
for 1906, &, 126; semi-weekly, $8,898. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Venasuxer. Province. daily, erage for 
1906, 10,161: Dec.. 1906, 11,408. A DeClerque, 
U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York. 


Victoria. Colonist, ai. Colonist P. & P. 
Co. Aver. for 1904. 4.85) GR); oo, 4,808. 
U. 8, Rep., H. O. Fisher, New York. 


MANITOBA C 
Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av 
erage for 1906. daily, 84,559: dail 'y Dec., 1906, 
36.826; wy. av. Sor mo. of | mo. of Dec., 21. 800. 


Winnipeg, Telegram. Daily aver. December, 
21,787. Weekly average, 20,000. Fiat rate. 


Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten, Canada’s Rep- 
resentative Sermes Newspaper. Visits every 
German home in Western once a week 
Aver. for the year end. Dec. 1906, 16,177; aver. 
last three menthe, 16.507. Rates 56c, per inch. 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 
Nalifax, Herald (© ©) and Evening Mail. 
Circulation, 1905,15,5538. Flat rate. 


ONTARIO, CAN 
Toronto. Canadian Implement and Vebicle 

Trade. monthly. Average for 1906, 4,540. 
Toronto, The News. Sworn average daily 
etreulation Sor six months ending June 30, 1906, 
B8.403. Advertising rate 560. per inch. Flat. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreni. La Presse. La Presse Pub. Co 
Lta., publishers. Actual average bin yy daily 
96,771; 7906, 100,087; weekly, 49,992. 
Montreal. Star. dy. avi, Graham &Co. Av. 
for 1904. dy, 56.795, wy. 125,240, Av. for 1905 
dy. 58,325; wy. 126, SOT. 
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(©6) GOLD MARK PAPERS@O) 


Out of a grand total of 23,461 geetersione listed in the 1906 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa- 
per ~~ one hundred and fourteen are distinguished from all the others by the so-called gold 
marks ( 














WASHINGTON. D.C. MASSACHUSETTS. 
THE EVENING AND SUNDAY STAR (©@). Beaton. Am. Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
es 90% of the Washington homes. — organ of the cotton and woolen ee 
mene t of America (©). 


GEORGIA. 3 TRENG: 
BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (@©). estab- 
ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. Aver. 1905, Datly 
85,590(@@), Sunday 4%, 731, Wy,0s, 107,925. lished 1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston, 
ee TEXTILE WORLD RECORD (©60), Boston. 

AUGUSTA Cunomaces (©©). Only morning Nearly 200 of its 400 advertisers use no other 

paper; 1905 average 6. textile journal. It covers the field. 
ILLINOIS. . WORCKSTER L'OPINION PUBLIQUE (@@) is 


GRAIN DEALERS’ JOURNAL (@@), Chicago, Sy eee 
prints more cias’fi’d ads than all others inits line. MINNESOTA, 


THE {NLAND PRINTER. Chicago, (@@). Act- NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


m... rage f 
ee a A ) Rye. ee in Se. om 
oC “ s and flour trade all over the world. e 
Se ee: ©. maoasro. ane = cay “Gold Mark” milling journa! (@©). 
known. ~~ = RR, id terri Rng NEW YORK. 
TRIBUNE ‘© ©». Only _ in By Ft BROOKLYN EAGLE (@O) is THE advertising 
ceiving this nox. . because 
resu 





medium of Brooklyn. 


——— VOGUE (@@) is exclusive in its ideas and one 
KENTUOKY. of the best advertising mediums. 


LOUISVILLE, COURIER - JOURNAL (© ©). ENGINEERING NEWS (@©).—A periodical of 
Best paper incity ; read by best peopl the highest character.—Times, Troy, 





THE BROOHLYN EAGLE 





@ In making up your appropriation for advertising for the 
coming year do not forget the Brooklyn daily EaGLe. It is 
the only medium that directly reaches the homes of 
Brooklyn’s best families. Its high tone and the fact that it 
rigorously excludes from its columns all objectionable adver- 
tising, gives a distinction to the advertisements that do appear 
there. Readers have faith in its advertisers because they 
are in the EAGLE, 


It has given good results to school advertisers, and has 
had the satisfaction of seeing the volume of that class of 
advertising grow every year. 


@ In its Information Bureau it carefully classifies In- 
formation Blanks and Catalogues, and by an _ intelligent 
handling of them is enabled to be of real service to both 
parent and teacher. Its Educational Directory, published 
yearly in the Fall, is a complete classified list of schools of 
all sorts, and is given away free from all EAGLE offices. 


@ Its rates are reasonable, ro cents per line per time for 
jo-time orders. 
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There is always one by which 
the rest are measured. In the 
magazine world, that one has al- 
ways been and is to-day THE 
Century. Ask writers where 
their best productions are first 
offered; ask editors which maga- 
zine they would rather conduct; 
ask public men where articles 
carry most influence; ask artists 
where they would prefer to be 
represented; ask the public what 
magazine is the first choice among 
people of real influence, and the 
answer to each question is the 
same: THE CENTURY. 

This is why THE CENTURY is a 
“GOLD MARK” _ publication. 
This is why it is the very best 
medium in the world for Schools 
to use in making their announce- 


00) 
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a YORK TIMES (@O). Langent bl high. class 
irculation. Daily city sales over 100,000. 


THE POST EXPRESS (©©). Rochester, N.Y. 
Best advertusing medium in this secwion. 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL (©©). First in 
its class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


a AMERICAN A) ©) has the largest 
cir fany 1 paper in the world. 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW (© ©) covers the field. 
Read and studied by thousands. Oldest, ablest 
electrica! weekly. 


peer ee DEALERS’ . - 
906, CEES, issue, 20,791 (© 
Dt MAL Pub.. 253 ‘ub.. 253 Kroa a mT 


NEW YORK HERALD «© D «©©). Whoever men- 
tions America’s leading newspapers mentions 
the New York HERALD first. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. hese people read the 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE (@©). daily and Sun- 
day. Established 1841. A conservative, clean 
and up-to-date newspaper, whose readers repre- 
sent inteiect and purchasing power toa highn- 
grade advertiser. 


BLAOTRIOAL WORLD (@©).. Established 1874. 
great international weekly. Circulation 
audited. verified and certified by the Association 
of American Advertisers. Average weekly cir- 
culation first six months of 1906 was 18,865. 





Ome. 


CINCINNATI ENQUIRER (©0). ——- 
a ig world-wide fame. vertising 
medium in prosperous Middle West. Rates and 
information supplied by Beck by Beckwith, N.Y.-Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


CARRIAGE nay tie hy 4 ©), Phila. a 
journai; 40 years; leading vehicle magazine 
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— PRESS (© ©) is Philadelphia’s Great 

Home umes. itis on the Roll of Honor and 
has the Guarantee d the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable aiuactons for any news- 
paper. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press 
100,548; The Sunday Press, 137,863. 


THE PITTSBURG 
©® DISPATCH @o 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich. pro- 
ductive. Pittsburg fied. Only two-cent 
morning paper assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers rgest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 
ou 














RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE JOURNAL (© 6), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
THE STATE (©O0), Columbia, 8 Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Garelign, 
VIRGINIA. 
THE NORFOLK LANDMARK (©©) is the 
home paper of Norfolk, Va. That speaks volumes. 
WASHINGTON. 
THE POST INTELLIGENCER ( pe). 
morning paper in Seattle. Oldest 
paper read and respected by all i 
WISUUNSIN, 
THE MILWAUKEE oa Ng! oe te 
(00). the only gold mark daily in Wisconsin 
3 than one thousand of its readers take any 
other Milwaukee afternoon newspaper. 
CANADA. 


THE HALIFAX HERALD (© 
ING MAIL, Circulation 15,558, 


Only 
ce 


boon’ the EVEN- 





. 





Important to Schools 








IN. SEARCH OF 


Valuable Publicity 








During 1906 the 


Rew Work Cribune 


printed 78,483 lines of SCHOOL advertising— 
9,355 lines more than in 1905. 








vertisements printed. 





For School Advertising The New York Tribunc 
EXCELS in space used and in the number of ad- 


New York Tribune columns 
New York World and others 28 to 31 agate ems wide 


- 37 agate ems wide 
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P-I 


Seattle, Wash. 














The Seattle Post-Intelligencer is the only 
newspaper in Washington that has a special 
department devoted to Schools and Colleges, 
patronized each year by prominent educational 
institutions in many States. The P-I is Wash- 
ington’s oldest, most reliable and influential 
newspaper, and its leading advertising medium. 
The largest high-class circulation in the State 
set ete (©@)% 40,000 Sunday; (@©)* 30,000 

aily) among the intelligent, prosperous, home- 
owning classes. who seek and can afford the 
best educational advantages. Write for 1907 
Prospectus. 


THE POST-INTELLIGENCER CO. 
Seattle, Wash. 
S. P. WESTON, Business [Manager 


W. J. MORTON, } 150 Nassau St., New York City 
Eastern Representative 87 Washington St., Chicago 





























THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popuiar Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 











Advertisements under this heading are only desired from 
papers of the requisite grade and class. 





OULORADYO. 
T? Denver Post, Sunday edition. February 
,.* 1. gementned 4,747 different classified ads, 
A of 112.1 columns. The Post is the T= TRIBUNE ified ad 
Wane +* F. of the Rocky Mountuin region. ig than any ether Chienbo newspaper. 
The rate for Want advertising in the Post is 5c. ——— 
per line eacb insertion, seven words tothe line, 


[= Champaign News is the leading Want ad 
medium of Central Eastern Llinois. 


hlich 1 





INDIANA. 
ar = THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS prints every da 
CONNECTICOT. ove week, every month and eve aes. 
ERIDEN, Conn.. MORNING RECORD; old _ es- 
Mi tablished family newspaper; covers field 
60,000 = med pep. leading Want Ad pape 
a 


total number it rinted “in 1906 was 315, 
Classi homme cen word; 7 times, 5 cents « a ri ‘sre 


average of over 1,000 every day, which is 126,929 





Wanted, half a cent a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
T8 FE EVENING and Sunpay Stak. Washington, 
D. ©. (@ ©). carries DOUBLE the number of 
Wart ADS of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 
GEORGIA, 


(ty 4 advertisements in the PrEss, of 
Ga., cost one cent a word—three 


Insertions for price of two—six insertions for 
price ef three. 


ILLINOIS. 
pas DAILY NEWS is Chicago’s “Want ad” 
Directory. 


more than all the other Indianapolis papers had. 


9127, COLUMNS—232,635 LINES—of Want 
Advertising GAINED by the INDIAN- 
d the lasc six and a . 


Indiana by over 13,000 circulation, ‘and’ is 
more than 400,000 peopie daily. Rates, 6c. per 


'},ERRE HAUTE TRIBUNE. Gove is pee & per 
cent of the homes of Terre H. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
RDMOREITE, Ardmore, Ind.Ter. Swora cir- 
culation second in State. Popular rates. 
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IOWA. 
Tas Des Moines REGISTER AND Lares, onl 
morning paper; more ‘ant’”’ 
vertising than any other lowa Dowepaper. One 

cent a word. 
tte 4 Des Moines CaprTaL guarantees the lar- 
¢ .st city and the largest to’ _— circulation 
in Iowa. The Want 
turns always. ‘the rate isi ay a S weeds by the 
month $1 per line. It is published six evenings 
urday the big day. 





a week; Sat 


KANSAS. 


PPEAL TO REASON, Girard, Kan.; over 
300,000 weekly guaranteed; 10 cents a word. 


TS bah CAPITAL | during past ten months 


“Wants,” 10,637 more than 
all cther "Topeka da papers combined: 5c. line. 
Only Sunday pape! 


_ Largest circulation. 
MAINE. 
‘HE Evenin RESS carries more Want ads 
than all osher Portiand dailies comvined. 


MARYLAND. 
ting Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than anv other Baitimore daily. It is the 
d Want Ad di ot Balti 








MASBACHUBETTS. 
HE Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the lead- 
ing educational medium in New England. 
It — more ro sey of schools and in- 
structors than all other Boston dailies combined. 


He te tee He He 


HE BOSTON GLOBE, dally ant Birr Pr} for 


the year 1906, printed 
wc ot. There was a gain of 75807 over Pine 
and was 201,569 more than - oad other 


a dy paper carried for the year 1906. 


ipfiahi-2 Safa! 


() WosDs, 5 days, 25 cen 2% cents Patty ENTER- 

PRISE, Brockton. ass. Circulation, 10,000 
a NNESUTA, 

Big gio is = recognized 








‘HE Mrnneapo: 
Want ad 


Te Minneapolis Daily and Giptey JOURNAL 
carries more classified ad ay Soy than —_ 

other Minneapolis Roe 

and no Clairvoyant nor o! ee: medical 

advertisements printed. Cla: ied rinted 

in Jan 122,710 lines. Individual * a 

ments 18 ab. 


CIRO’LAT’N ; 


Ai 





HE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is 

the oldest Minneapolis daily 

pe has over a 000 oy] 
ov 


Want advertisements every week 
at full price (average of two 
pages a day); no free ads; price 
covers both morning and even- 
by Am. Newa- ing issues. Rate, 10 cents per 
puper Ditory line, Daily or Sunday. 


MISSOUKI. 

‘ie Joplin GLOBE carries more Want ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it 
word. Minimum. l5c. 
Te Anaconda STANDAKD is Montana’s great 
Want-Ad ” medium ; ic.a =, Sets 

circulation (1906), 10,778 ; Sun Sundar, 14,007, 


NEBRASKA. 
eyo JOURNAL AND NEWS. Daily aver- 
905, 27,092, Suaranteed. Cent a word. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Ts NEWARK EVENING News is the recognized 
ant-ad Medium of New Jersey. 


EWARK, N. J. FREE ZEITUNG (Daily and 
aN Sun day) reaches balk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans, One cent per word ; 8 cents per month. 

NEW YORK. 
op He. EAGLE has no rivals in Brooklyn’s 
- Classified business. 





gives resuits. One centa 


DY TATOKrm mee «nce 












LBANY EVENING JOURNAL. Kastern N. Y.’s 


best paper tor Wants and classified ads. 
AILY ARGUS. Mount Vernon. N. Y. Great- 
est Want ad medium in W jouncy. 


EWBURGH DAILY NEWS NEWS. recognized leader 
in prosperous Hudson Valley. Circulation, 





UFFALO NEWS with over ao circulation, 

is the only Want Medium in Buffalo and the 

rongest Want Medium in ny "State, outside of 
New ork City. 


RINTERS’ INK, published weekly. The rec- 
ognized and Jeaging \\antad medium for 

want ad mediums. mail order articles, ——- 
ing novelties, printing. typewritten circulars 

rebber stamps, office devices. 
sone making, and prac 
ag and 
ness Classified advertisements. 20 cents 
a line p oer esa fiat, six words to a line, 


ATERTOWN Datty STANDARD. Guaran- 
teed daily average 1906, 7,000. Cent aword. 


OHI. 
OUNGSTOWN VinpicaTor—Leading “Want” 
medium. lic. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA. 
. OKLAHOMAN, Okla. City, 16,287. Publishes 
more Wants than avy four Okla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Ts Chester, Pa.. Times carries from two to 
five times more ciassified ads than any 


other paper. Greatest circulation. 


“The 


Philadelphia German 
Daily Gazette 


is America’s leading German 
Daily.”—Printers’ Ink, Feb. 


28, 1906. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
ye EVENING BULLETIN—By far the jeomemts Yr 
culation and the best Want medium in R. 


SOUTH ome yg 
HE News AND COURIER (©O©), Charleston, 
8.C. Great Gouthers Wantad medium; Ic. 

a word; minimum rate 26c, 


[ae Columbia STATE (©©) carries 
wv more Want ads than any other 
South Carolina newspaper. 


CANADA, 
[HE DaiLy TELKGRAPH, St. Jobn, N. B., is the 
Largest cle Lag 2 a pro rovinces. 
it circulation and most up ate paper of 
Eastern Canada. Want ads ove cent ee vord. 
Minimum charge 25 cents. 


A PRESSE. Montreal. La Largest daily circula- 
tion in Cansca witnout exception. (Daily 
95.825. Saturdays 113,892—sworn to.) Carries more 
wantadsthanany French newspaper in the world 


'E,HE Montreal DaILy STAR carries more Want 

advertisements than ail other Montrea) 
dailies combinea. The FamILy H&RaLD AND 
WEEKLY STAR carries more Want ——— 
than any other weekly paper in Canada 


TT Wi a Free PRESS ine more 
“Want” vertisements than any other 

daily paper in Canada and more advertise:nents 
of this nature than are contained inal) the other 
estern =. 


i x PRESS carri 
larger volume of general adivertiel than’ an 
other daily paper fn'the Dominion. ” ; 
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ROWELL’S AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY’ 
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Why YOU Should LaPr 
From a Successful Ptin 








BECAUSE advertising is the commercial world’s most pfhey teé 
selling force—the mainspring of modern business. P 

BECAUSE sales are absolutely necessary in every busifwess th 
Great inventions, big factories, unlimited financial resoggy ent 
are useless if the product is not sold. 

BECAUSE the most successful enterprises of to-day are fly inst 
which are properly advertised, and no business of 
to-morrow can become great without advertising. 

BECAUSE the best equipment for commercial 
success is a knowledge of business promotion 
through advertising. 

BECAUSE men who can plan and conduct suc- 
cessful advertising campaigns are in great de- 
mand, aud always will be, at from $3, 000 to 
$10,000 per year. 

BECAUSE the only man who can teach you to 
do this work is the one who has succeeded in doing 
zt and 7s doing tt now. 

Every advertiser—present or prospective, every 
business man—retailer or manufacturer, every 
young man—ambitious to cash his brains and en- 
ergy, should learn practical advertising. 

It is the sxe gua non of commercial progress. 

No trade, no profession, offers such a market 
for brains. 

The only reason why every business man is not an al 
tiser is because he does not yet understand the possibiliti@vithot 
right advertising. 


My Five Specialized Courses: 


Complete Practical Advertising, General Advertising, } 
Order Advertising, Soliciting Retail Advertising and R 
Advertising, are epitomes of experience. 














GEORGE FRANK LORD, Proprietor Lord Scho@ti 
lll GERMAN SAVINGS BANK 
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LiPractical Advertising 
Pting Advertising Agent 








hey teach the principles, tell the methods by which success- 

pdvertisers make money, and which can be adapted to any 
busifwess that has a reason for existence. If you have brains and 
resoggy enough to use this information, success 7s yours—either 

n advertiser or as a professional advertising man. 
are fy instruction is not for callow youths, but for alert, am- 
bitious men with business sense. It is not 
merely instruction in adwriting, but broad, mod- 
ern instruction and guidance in business promo- 
tion through advertising, of high, real commercial 
value. 


| Guarantee My Personal Instruction 


to every member of the School. 

In connection with the instruction in planning 
and conducting advertising campaigns, I analyze 
the selling. proposition of the business in which 
each student is interested, and provide without 
extra charge a 


Complete Plan of Advertising 
Campaign 
especially for that business. None but an ex- 
erienced advertising agent could make and carry 





mcy. 
~4 owe it to yourself to investigate my unique, unequalled 
position, but I will not urge you to WRITE TO-DAY. My 
x, Mllities for personal mail instruction are necessarily limited, 
R@ce I do not care to spend valuable time and effort on men 








IK® UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Printers’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 


t= Issued every eto. Shenton. 
price, sags | > @ year, 


ne dollar for six 


back 

of 500 or more, but in 

- charge will be five dollars a 
un 


rg ae rg 


vertisements | measure. 
‘cars 3; 00 lines tothe page ($40). 
tion selected by the adver- 
tsers, rant a te a oes is demanded. 
last copy is repeated 
wane ae 


one week 
in advance o! ot paiication. 

Contracts by the month, quarter or year, may 
be discontinued at the pleasure of the advertiser, 
and space used for pro rata. 
bie a — advertisement taken. Six 
wi 

pant appearing as reading matter is in- 
serted free. 


All advertisements must be handed in one 
week in advance. 


ft to 


OFFICE: No. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
Telephone 4779 Beekman. 
London Agent, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill,E.C 








New York, February 13, 1907 








A poor reply to an answer to an 
advertisement often ends all fut- 
ure response. 


“Ir it were done when tis 
done, then ‘t were well it were 
done quickly.” This is Shake- 
speare’s advice; and it applies to 
publicity as well as to other 
things. 


Tue old Latin motto which we 
translate : “Gentle in manner, but 
brave in act” describes the two 
elements of a good advertisement, 
which should certainly have grace 
and vigor. 


Ridgway’s ceased publication 
with the issue for last week. Mr. 
Ridgway’s decision did not come 
as a surprise, for it was well 
known that the paper had not 
“caught on” with the reading 
public. 


Don’t wait for the public to 
tun about enquiring for the loca- 
tion of your store, for they will 
have to pass a hundred other 
stores to find it. Just hang out 
your advertising oriflame and tell 
them where it is yourself, 
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A DECEPTIVE advertisement 
hurts one or more customers 
once only. But it hurts the ad- 
vertiser beyond all possible rep- 
aration. 


In its annual book for educa- 
tional advertisers the Review of 
Reviews reproduces and prints 
183 letters from school principals 
testifying to the productiveness of 
this magazine as an advertising 
medium. ‘ 


A SUBWAY passenger, on a re- 
cent morning trip down-town, 
saw in the four cross-seats, one 
of which he occupied, three per- 
sons reading the New York 
limes. A fourth had the Press, 
but held a copy of the Times un- 
der his arm. Further ahead in 
the car three out of four of the 
papers visible were the Times, 
and the observing passenger had 
read the paper himself. Is this a 
mere happen-so? 


CorneringBank! he _ following 


ad appeared in a 
Employees. Chicago daily a 


short time ago under the miscel- 
laneous help wanted column: 
Bank Cashiers—5 
Paying Tellers—2 
Bank Clerks—15 
Address XYZ.. 

Without exaggeration this is a 
study in the art of compression or 
condensation. Figuring that five 
cashiers are worth $5,000 per 
year, two paying tellers $3,000 
each per -year, and the bank 
clerks say $1,000 each, the sum 
total of their salaries would be 
$46,000 every year. It would re- 
quire nearly a million dollars to 
pay the interest of this $46,000. 

This shows how valuable ad- 
vertising is for compressing much 
into little and gives a new glimpse 
into the possibilities of classified 
advertising. However it may be 
some employment agency has a 
dark scheme of finding out where 
the dissatisfied bank cashiers and 
paying tellers are in Chicago; but 
on the face of it, how any reput- 
able bank cashier would respond 
to an ad like this, where he is 
given one-fifth of a line—the 
other four-fifths representing 
four other cashiers—is very dif- 
ficult to imagine. 
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Don’ let the public forget what 
you offer. Advertising reminders 
from day -to day will make your 
goods and name familiar. 


ALBERT FRANK & COMPANY is 
placing 1,000 lines of financial ad- 
vertising for the American Tele- 
graph and Telephone Company, 


M. C. Watson has been ap- 
pointed eastern representative of 
the Springfield, Ohio, Gazette. In 
the past Mr. Watson has repre- 
sented the Sun in Springfield. 


ArtHuR D. Marks has been 
appointed business manager of 
the Washington Yost, succeeding 
John F, Wilkins. Last spring he 
became assistant to Mr. Wilkins. 


One of the happiest uses of a 
slang word for trademark pur- 
poses is that of the Brown Soap 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. The com- 


pany makes a_ soap-paste for 
mechanics, 
grease, etc. 
“Skidoo.” 


removing __ stains, 
This paste is called 


In New England the Boston 
Transcript is the acknowledged 
leader among newspapers for 
educational advertising. The 
Transcript publishes more adver- 
tisements of schools and teachers 
than all other Boston - papers 
combined. Its news from schools 
and colleges is said to be more 
complete than that of any other 
daily newspaper published in the 
United States. 


A striking half- 
AB tone was __ the 
Half-Tone. pjate printed in 
the center of the New _ York 
Times picture-section on Sunday, 
February 3. A reproduction of 
Troyon’s picture, “Le Retour a 
la Ferme,” which was_ recently 
sold for $65,000, it was one- 
fourth the size of the canvas it- 
self, and filled two pages of the 
paper. In actual dimensions this 
enormous plate measured just a 
shade less each way than nine- 
teen by thirty inches. As a piece 
of engraving it was notable not 
only for size, but for the preser- 
vation of values and its printing 
quality. 


Tue Foster Debevoise Com- 
pany is renewing orders for the 
Star Safety Razor. 


At the recent meeting of bill- 
posters in Boston an offer of free 
space for advertising the Hub 
was made to Mayor Fitzgerald, 
and accepted. The city is to fur- 
nish attractive paper setting forth 
its advantages, and this will be 
shipped free of cost to billposters 
by Edward C. Donnelly, of John 
Donnelly & Sons, the Boston out- 
door advertising concern, 


’ William White- 
Whiteley’s ey, S aliess 

Career. greatest retail 
merchant, was shot January 24 in 
his own store by an assassin who 
asserted that the merchant was 
his father. A remarkable career 
was thus terminated. William 
Whiteley, known _ throughout 
Great Britain as the “universal 
provider,’ would have been 
classed with the department store 
magnates in this country. He was 
born in 1831 on a farm, and went 
to London at twenty, with $50 
capital. Obtaining employment in 
a shop, he saved and borrowed 
until his nest-egg had grown to 
$3,500, when he opened a small 
shop in Westbourne Grove forty- 
four years ago, then a thinly pop- 
ulated part of London. When he 
died his establishment covered a 
whole block in the same locality, 
employing 5,000 persons. Since 
1899 the business has been a 
limited liability company, with 
$4,500,000 capital. Whiteley be- 
came famous through his claims 
that everything could be pur- 
chased at his store, from a paper 
of pins to medical attendance or 
a funeral, People in remote parts 
of the British empire often tested 
the facilities of Whiteley’s on a 
wager. It is said that a British 
army officer once ordered six 
elephants, and Whiteley filled the 
order from a menagerie without 
comment. At one time the mer- 
chant was so unpopular among 
small shopkeepers as to be 
burned in effigy. He leaves a 
son, W. Whiteley, Jr., who has 
been active in the business for 
years. 
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J. W. THompson is mailing re- 
newals for X-Ray Stove Polish. 


Tue Standard Paint Company 
is placing advertising through E. 
P. Remington. 

THE Colonial Paint Company, 
Cleveland, O., is advertising 
through the Tobey Agency, Chi- 
cago. 


THE new building for Oppen- 
heim, Collins & Co., the New 
York department store, at 33-35 
West 34th _ street, running 
through to 35th, will ‘probably be 
ready September 1. The present 
store at Broadway and 2ist street 
will then be abandoned. 

W. E. Garpner of the Syra- 
cuse Post-Standard was in New 
York recently and closed a con- 
tract with Messrs. R. Hoe & 
Company for a full Hoe octuple. 
The new press is made necessary 
by the great gains which the pa- 
per has been making, in the num- 
ber of copies printed, during the 
past year, 


“Tue Building of a Book” is a 
novel work just issued by the 
Grafton Press, New York. There 
are thirty-seven chapters on the 
different phases of making a 
book, from preparation of manu- 
script to its sale to a publisher, 
its manufacture and disposition 
through the retail book trade. 
Each chapter is by a different 
author, an authority on his spe- 
cial subject. 


A suggestive de- 


Must Pay cision has just 


ForTip. been handed 
down by the English courts. One 
of Pearson’s magazines over 
there has a department in which 
financial advice is given readers. 
A subscriber wrote for advice on 
a certain transaction and was re- 
ferred by the editor to an outside 
stockbroker, to whom he entrust- 
ed $7,000 for investment. The 
broker never invested the money, 
and the Lord Chief Justice of 
Great Britain now orders Pear- 
son to make the amount good to 
his subscriber in full, 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


ALBERT FRANK & COMPANY is 
sending out copy for the Equit- 
able Life. 


GrorceE BATTEN is renewing 
orders for the Merrimack Chem- 
ical Company. 


Tue Denver Post has been 
elected to membership in the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. 


BEGINNING with its March 2 
issue, the Literary Digest will 
have a department called the 
“realty exchange,’ for advertis- 
ing farms, hoines, etc. Rate, 
sixty-five cents a line. 

Captain HeENrRy DrisLer has 
become advertising manager of 
the Broadway Magazine. Some 
weeks ago he left the Associated 
Sunday Magazines, with which 
he had been connected since their 
establishment. Captain Drisler 
was before that for ten years in 
charge of Harper & Brothers’ ad- 
vertising, then owner of Leslie’s 
Monthly, now .the American 
Magazine. 

A BOOKLET that takes up a 
timely subject, ‘ ‘The Responsibili-_ 
ties of Directors,’ comes from 
the Lincoln Trust Company, New 
York. The control of trust com- 
panies in New York State is 
dealt with at length, to show how 
carefully they are supervised in 
this State. In the center of the 
booklet is reproduced a report of 
an examination made by the com- 
pany's directorate, as furnished 
the State authorities, 


Tue former heads of the bank- 
rupt Starke Advertising Agency, 
Robert M. McMullen and Ed- 
ward M. Baker, have started a 
new agency at 33d street and 
Fifth avenue, New York. It ‘is 
styled the Robert M. McMullen 
Company, and has been incor- 
porated with $25,000 capital un- 
der New York laws. Among the 
accounts reported are Appolinaris 
Water, Apenta Water, Dewar’s 
Whiskey, Belding Bros. silks, 
Oneida Community and Grand 
Union Hotel, 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


Tue El Paso, Texas, Herald, 
and the Fall River, Mass., Globe, 
have been elected to membership 
in the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, 


A. K. BoursauLt took charge, 
january 21, of the _ business 


management and advertising de- 
partment of Paris Modes. Mr. 
Boursault was formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the C. P. Goerz 
American Optical Co. 


Mr. KENDALL Cressey has re- 
signed as advertising manager of 
the Philadelphia Record to go 
into business for himself. Mr. 
Cressey has served the Record for 
several years with distinguished 
success. He will be succeeded by 
Joseph H. Finley, for many years 
the manager of the paper's New 
York office. 

A weEw afternoon paper, the 
Kentucky Evening Gazette, has 
appeared at Lexington, Ky. It is 
an adjunct of the Morning Her- 
ald, that city, and Chas. 
Stewart, manager of the latter, is 
also in control of the Gazette. A 
separate corporation has_ been 
formed, however, with $25,000 
capital, and it is said that the 
stock will be taken by leading 
politicians of the city. 


Circulation Following _ sev- 
eral very pleas- 


Club. ant social affairs, 
the circulation men of New York 
and vicinity have decided to per- 
fect a permanent organization, 
and at a recent business meeting 
at 92 William street a committee 
on organization was appointed. 
Those who helped launch the new 
advertising club were: 


Charles Flannagan, New York 
Times; R. S. Lord, Sun; H. H, Stans- 
bury, American; F. G, ‘Simon Journal; 
J. ‘. Matthews, Brooklyn Times; 
Chauncey F. Stout, Plainfield Courier- 
News; Charles F. Hogan, Jersey City 
Journal; Charles F. Posselt, Bulls and 
Bears; William Whiston, Commer- 
cial; John A. J. Fenton, Press; Alex- 
ander Thomson, ‘Post; E. A. Elcock, 
Post: James McKernan, World; Frank 
Brosnan, World; Alfred Zimmerman, 
Evening World; Victor Ryberg, Morn- 
ing Telegraph; Samuel Booth, Globe; 
Ambrose Hayes, Mail; Victor Ridder, 
Staats-Zeitung ; harles Newman, 
Brooklyn Eagle; F. S. Stone, Brook- 
lyn Citizen. 
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THE Remington Typewriter 
Company is sending out orders to 
a select list through the Wyckoff 
agency, Buffalo. 


New Yorker 
Newspapers writes as follows. 


at the Capital. t) Printers’ INK 
from Washington, D. C.: 


_ In Washington I read, in a morn- 
ing paper, ‘iMore people here by thou- 
sands are reading the Washington 
Herald than ever before read a _morn- 
ing newspaper at the Capital.” It was 
the first time I had ever read or seen 
the paper. At the New Willard Hotel 
it is sold for two cents: for the other 
Washington morning papers five cents 
is demanded at the news counter. For 
the evening. papers—the Star and 
Times—the prices are three cents and 
two cents. These are advances, on 
the street prices, of two cents on the 
Post and one on each of the others. 
Why _ a greater advance is made for 
the Post I did not learn. The Wash- 
ington Herald is not catalogued in the 
newspaper directories. It is something 
new. When the Post passed into the 
hands ci John R. McLean, who owns 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, but lives in 
Washington, the Herald was started by 
people who left the Post because they 
wished to do so or because the new 
owner did not care to have them stay. 
“Is the Herald a success?” I asked of 
a Star man. “So far as readers go,” 
he replied, “it is; but it doesn’t get 
the advertising.” 

Every student of journalism becomes 
familiar with this condition. Circula- 
tion comes first, then—slowly—adver- 
tising patronage. It is some compen- 
sation to know that although it never 
comes in any liberal degree, until a 
strong hold upon readers is assured, 
it often clings and sometimes shows an 
increase long after the subscription list 
and street sales show a material decline, 

It is commonly conceded here that 
Mr. Munsey’s Times is doing well. It 
is newsy, and its advertising columns 
are well filled: it sells on the street 
for one cent while the Star demands 
two cents. The Star, however, is an 
exceptional paper. Everybody reads 
it and it has all the advertising there 
is. It is the sort of paper of which 
there are not too many: it is full of 
interesting matter, up to date in point 
of news and egg more quoted 
throughout the land, maybe, than any 
cther paper in America; its columns 
are as clean as those of the Boston 
Transcript, and it is as influential in the 
homes of Washington as the Brooklyn 
Eagle is in the City of Churches. 

All four of the Washington dailies 
have Sunday issues. Of these the 
Post is the longest established, has the 
largest sale, and the best advertising 
patronage. They are all sold for -five 
cents a copy. All but the Herald have 
comic supplements, and magazine feat- 
ures. Of these the Herald is free up 
to date, and a perusal of its columns 
is, therefore, more restful and, to the 
writer, more satisfactory—but it is 
said that the children of the famil 
insist that the pictures and red in 
do them a great deal of good. 
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J. WaAtterR THOoMPsON is plac- 
ing advertising for Peter Hender- 
son’s seeds. 


New orders for Eastman Ko- 
dak advertising are going out 
from Frank Seaman, New York. 


ALL the technical books hereto- 
fore published by the American 
Machinist, Power and the En- 
gineering and Mining Journal 
have been brought together in 
one list, and are to be handled 
by the Book Department of the 
Hill Publishing Co., which owns 
the three journals, 


THe Jowa Homestead, one of 
the James M. Pierce publications, 
has gained circulation so rapidly 
lately that a dinner had to be held 
in Des Moines the other night to 
celebrate its growth. J. E. Spauld- 
ing, the circulation manager, told 
of the work of his department, 
and another speaker was John J. 
Wickham, in charge of the adver. 
tising at Des Moines. This jour- 
nal is a part of the -Pierce list, 
which includes also the Kansas 


City Farmer and Stockman and 


the Wisconsin Farmer, issued at 


Madison. 


“Reaching the 
Outdoor Great Eighty-five 
Work, Per cent” is the 
title of an attractive little bro- 
chure from the O. J. Gude Co., 
New York, It shows pictures of 
numerous outdoor stands in the 
metropolis, from painted bulletins 
in city streets to eget, Ege ef- 
fects worked out in hundreds 
colored incandescent lamps, Bal. 
road showings are also repre- 
sented, their prominence being 
emphasized by pictures taken 
from trains going a mile a min- 
ute. About 3,400 trains enter 
New York daily over ten rail- 
roads, and of 618,000 passengers 


carried more than half are tran- O. 


sient visitors. An effective dis- 
play can be put before this audi- 
ence for $5 a day—three boards 
on each railroad. The title of 
the booklet embodies Mr. 
own contention that eighty-five 


per cent of the public is only to E 


be reached by outdoor mediums. 


Gude’s L, 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


Witt1aM J. Morton, the New 
York Special, has returned to 
business after several weeks in 
the hospital. On or before May 
ist Mr. Morton will move up- 
town, to offices in the Brunswick 
Building, at Fifth Avenue and 
26th street. 


Lynn S. Assort, lately adver- 
tising manager of Success, has 
taken the same position with Sub- 
urban Life, of Boston, and 
promises that ‘this prosperous 
monthly will be enlarged and still 
further improved. Mr. Abbott's 
office will be in New York, at 156 
Fifth Avenue. 


the annual din- 
ner of the Minneapolis Trib- 
une was extended in scope to 
take in workers from every de- 
partment of the paper, so that 
about 170 sat down to the feast 
that wound up a four days’ dis- 
cussion of methods by W. J. 
Murphy’s “official family.” 


THIS year 


corporation 
Savings dalled the Hud- 
Insurance. § gon Surety Com- 
pany has been organized in New 
York City for the purpose of in- 
suring savings bank accounts. It 
will insure the deposits of a bank, 
and then maintain a supervision 
through its own examiners, scan- 
ning investments. When a bank 
becomes unsafe the insurance will 
be withdrawn and _ depositors 
notified. This work, if taken up 
by bankers, ought to be an ex- 
cellent thing to talk about in ad- 
vertising. Another excellent thing 
to bring to public attention is the 
low rate of loss,on average de- 
posits. According to the report 
of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for 1 205 this is only .0807 
per cent. The twenty-nine direc- 
tors of the company includes: 
John W. Griggs, former Attor- 
ney-General of the United States; 
Thomas, president of the 
Hudson Trust Company; Robert 
C. Lewis, treasurer of the Lincoln 
Trust Company; O. L. Richard, 
president of the State Bank; W. 
. Moyer, vice-president of the 
Consolidated National Bank, and 
. R. Chapman of the banking 
firm of E, R. Chapman & Co. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


Durinc January the Memphis 
News Scimitar carried 48,280 
lines more paid advertising than 
in the corresponding month of 
1906. Every department showed 
a gain over last year. 


The following is 
Capper and culled from a 


” Z 
the “‘Capital.”’ \etter written to 
Printers’ INK on January 31 
by Arthur Capper, publisher of 
the Topeka, Kansas, Capital. In 
the letter Mr. Capper made ap- 
plication for the Guarantee Star 
of Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory: 

I would call your attention to the 
fact that the Capital has never failed 
to give you at the-end of each year 
a statement of its circulation in detail. 

I would also call your attention to 
the fact that it is the only newspaper 
in Kansas that gives to the public each 
day the actual number of copies print- 
ed and sold, which information ap- 
pears on the front page of each issue. 

The Capital has a larger circulation 
than any other Kansas daily—at least 
5,000 larger. _ i 

The Capital is the only Sunday pa- 
per in Topeka and the only seven-day 
paper in Kansas. _ 

The Capital carries more local and 
foreign advertising than any other 
Topeka daily. aed 

uring the year 1906 the Capital 
carried 15,933 more paid want ads and 
89 pages more paid want advertising 
than were carried by the other dailies 
of Topeka combined, which was a 
gain for the Capital during the year 
1906 of 39,960 want ads over the year 


1905. rye - ° 
The Capital’s gain in circulation 
during the year just closed was 18 per 


cent. Its gain in foreign advertisin 
was 13 per cent. Its gain in loca 
advertising was 21 per cent. Its gain 
in want advertising was 32 per cent. 


As sentiment on 
Not the recent report 
Approved. of the special 
Postal Commission comes to the 
surface it seems to be almost en- 
tirely of an adverse character. 
Instead of simplifying the postal 
problem, the commission proposes 
laws that would even more in- 
tricately complicate it. Among 
the loudest protests is that of the 
magazine men, voiced through 
the Periodical Publishers’ Associ- 
ation of America. A directors’ 
meeting was held immediately 
after the report appeared, and it 
has been decided to fight the pro- 
posed legislation by making clear, 
through publication, the incon- 
sistencies in the commission’s 
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suggestions. The following com- 
mittee will also wait on Congress: 


George W. Wilder, Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company; Dr. Albert Shaw. 
editor Review ce Reviews; William B. 
Howland, publisher the Outlook; E. J. 
Ridgway, publisher Everybody's; Ar- 
thur W. Little, publisher Pearson’s; S. 
A. Everitt, Doubleday, Page & Co.; 
Edward E. Higgins, publisher Success; 
Frederic L. Colver, Success. 


President Colver said: 


We publishers are tired of being re- 
ferred to as a privileged class. We are 
not a_ privileged class; we want only 
what is right. We are willing to pay 
the actual cost of transporting our pub- 
lications, provided the Government can 
show us what that cost is. But we do 
object to having the Government tell 
us, however, how we shall run our 
business—particularly whether weeklies 
shall get circulation by premiums. 
Would the Government presume to in- 
terfere with a department store for 
having ‘bargains?’ 

If the recommendations of the com- 
mission are adopted, the position taken 
by the Government in the last hundred 
years will be reversed and the publish- 
mg business will be revolutionized. 

he report is full of absurdities, 
most of them the hobbies of the mem: 
bers of the commission. One of these 
is that the advertisements shall not 
constitute more than fifty per cent of 
the superficial area of any issue of a 
publication. There is scarcely a healthy 
magazine or trade paper in this coun- 
try which does not publish more than 
fifty per cent advertisements in any 
single issue. In the report it is also 
insinuated that a magazine of an es- 
tablished standard, by publishing ten 
per cent more advertisements on one 
day than on another is in danger of 
degenerating into an advertising sheet 
alone. This is ridiculous, 

Still another absurd provision is that 
the paper used in any one issue of a 
publication must be of uniform weight. 
Almost every magazine of reputation 
to-day uses three kinds of paper— 
super-calendered for advertisements 
which are chiefly half-tones; machine 
finished for advertisements which are 
not half-tones, and coated for the reg- 
ular text. If this provision is en- 
forced, no magazine could publish 
beautiful illustrations, nor could any 
have artistic covers as at present. 

Another absurd provision in the re- 
port is that establishing a certain rate 
tor a publication weighing ounces or 
less and another rate for those weigh- 
ing from 12 to 16 ounces, but no grad. 
uated rate for publications of all 
weights. Suppose a publisher wants to 
send a subscriber several back copies 
of a magazine. The copies ~~, in 
weight, the Christmas number ing 
heavier than the July number. How 
will the postage on the package con- 
taining these numbers be figured out? 
le there are these and other ab- 
surdities in the report, there are some 
provisions which we favor. One is 
that providing for a Postal Appeals 
Commission. When we appeared be- 
fore the Joint Postal Commission, we 
Proposed such a commission, and asked 
that one of its members be an ex- 
perienced publisher, 
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THE Robert McMullen Com- 
pany is asking rates on 450 
inches. 


Greorce W. Ocus, publisher of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
was married January 30 to Miss 
Bertie H. Gans, of that city. A 
reception at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford followed, and the couple 
sailed two days later for a tour 
in Europe. Mr. Ochs, younger 
brother of Adolph S. Ochs, pub- 
lisher of the New York Times, 
was born in Cincinnati in 1861, 
and was twice mayor of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., refusing a third 
term. He has been prominent in 
educational and political matters. 
In 1900 he published the New 
York Times’s Paris edition at the 
Paris exposition, and was deco- 
rated with the Legion of Honor. 
He became general manager of 
the Philadelphia Times when 
Adolph Qchs bought it in 1902, 
and later of the Public Ledger 
when the two were merged. He 
has always been a bachelor. 


The Postoffice Ap- 

propriation Bill 
been made 
up by the House Committee, and 
is said to contain none of the 
severe provisions with respect to 
periodicals which were _recom- 
mended by the Postal Commis- 
sion. It is impossible to believe 
that a bill could be passed con- 
taining the following features, 
which were incorporated in the 
Commission’s proposals: 

Advertisements shall not constitute 
more than fifty per cent of the super- 
ficial area of any issue of, a publica- 
tion; nor shall any advertisement be 
printed on card, cloth, or any sub- 
stance other than paper, nor upon pa- 
per of greater weight than the text of 
such publication. 

An issue of a newspaper or other 
periodical may be composed of parts 
or sections, but all such parts or sec- 
tions shall be, made of the same size 
form and weight of paper, and shall 
when taken together form one com- 
plete and identifiable whole. tat 

With each issue of his publication 
the publisher shall file with the post- 
master a statement showing the total 
number of copies mailed to subscribers, 
as exchanges, as samples, to advertis- 
ers as proof of insertion of the ad- 
vertisement, and to authorized agents 
or solicitors; the number of copies 
mailed in bulk, with the weight there- 
of, and the average weight of a single 
copy of such issue. he statement 
must be accompanied by a copy of the 


Postal 


Bill Up. has 


publication stated upon oath to be a 
complete and perfect specimen of the 
copies mailed. : 

he statement required to be filed 
by. the publisher with each mailing oi 
his publication shall be verified by the 
posmaster at the office of mailing un- 
der such rules and regulations as the 
Postmaster-General | _ may prescribe, 
either by actual weighing and counting 
of the copies mailed or by the weigh- 
ing thereof and the computation of the 
number of .copies therein by compari 
son with the weight of a fraction of 
such mailing and the number of copies 
by actual count in such fraction. 

The measure applies a fixed in- 
crement in postage rates to a 
variable increment in weights, 
and in actual practice would pro- 
duce endless confusion and ludic- 
rous inconsistencies in rates, 

he new scale provides the 

following postage per copy: 
Not exceeding 

2 ounces 

4 ounces 

8 ounces 

12 ounces 

16 ounces 

20 Ounces 


The actual postage rates per 
pound for newspapers of the or- 
dinary size, seven average col- 
umns to the page, under the new 
law would be as follows, drop- 
ping unimportant decimals: 

Weight per Postage per 
No. Pages. Copy (ozs.) pound (cts.) 
I 2 


These ‘ weights were obtained 
by John J. Hamilton, editor of 
the Jowa Homestead, who writes 
Printers’ INK as follows: 


So far is the sactual result from 
accomplishing the commissioners’ pur- 
ose that an eight-page paper pays only 
alf the rate charged *upon a publica- 
tion of four pages; a sixteen-page pa- 
per is accorded ‘a*much lower rate than 
one of fourteen or twelve pages; a 
forty-page paper is to be carried at a 
rate forty cents per hundred pounds 
lower than a ‘twenty-page paper; and 
the rate for a forty-eight page paper 
is lower than the charge for a forty, 
thirty-six, twenty-eight, twenty-four, 
twenty or even four-page paper. | 

The utter paralysis and confusion 
which would result from the proposed 
enactment is further ilustrated by_ the 
fact that if section 16 is applied to 
each package of papers, every separate 
package will have to be weighed by 
itself, in order to collect one cent for 
each fractional cent due in postage. 
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THE FEBRUARY MAGA- 
ZINES. 


All the magazines are pulling 
together in the matter of publish- 
ing anti-substitution editorials 
and display announcements. Much 
good ought to result in a general 
way—though it is not exactly 
clear what the reader, urged to 
reject the “just- as-goods” would 
do if he were buying a roof, for 
instance. In the presence of a 
mass of competitive advertising 
such as the various roofing ma- 
terial concerns are putting out 
just now, most of the “You want 


ADVERTISING IN LEADING MONTHLY 
MAGAZINES FOR FEBRUARY. 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising.) 

Pages Ag. Lines 

Review of Reviews 30,688 
Everybody’s 29,364 
McClure’s 28,608 
Cosmopolitan 26,768 
Munsey’s 
American Magazine 
Sunset (Jan.).....s0eeeeee 
a, : Home Journal 

Harper’s Monthly 

Century 

Scribner’s 

Pacific Monthly 

Good Housekeeping 





Woman’s Home 
panion (cols.)........+++ 
Outing Magazine 


Delineator (cols.).........+ 
World To-Day 
Out West (Jan.). ‘ 
National Magazine “Uan. ). ie 
Red Book 
Success - ) 
Pearson’s. 
Ainslee’s. 
Designer (col ’ . 
New Idea Woman’s Maga- 

zine (cols.) 

World’s Events (cols.).. 
Lippincott’s 
Housekeeper (cols.).....-+ 
Harper’s Bazaar...... gece 
Metropolitan 
Fieldand Stream (Jan.)... 
Popular Magazine. . 
Overland Monthly ‘Wan. hi i 
Strand 
Home Magazine (cols.).... 
Gunter’s Magazine 
Outdoor Life .. 
Broadway Magazine 
Argosy 
COREE 10018.) oo 00 cess cece 
Smart Set 
Appleton’ s a 
Smith’s Magazine... 
All-Story Magazine. 
Times Magazine.. 
—— 


Heaoe } Life (cols.)....... 
Scrap Book 

Railroad Man’s Magazine 
Philistine (Jan.).......... 


(Continued on page 50). 


NOW—AND THE FUTURE. 


We are all living in the Present 
and banking on the Future. 

The Past cuts no ice in the 
world of accomplishment. It gives 
us figures and facts, but they at 
best only aid in foretelling the 
Future. 

What every advertiser wants 
to know is, What is, and What ts 
to be. The last is a question of 
Judgment. 

The advertiser with the best 
Judgment selects the magazine 
with the greatest future possibil- 
ity, the greatest potentiality. He 
picks the one whose pages at 
$252 now may be worth $400 a 
few months hence. Frankly, what 
is that magazine at the present 
time? 

The fact that the circulation 
of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
which for 100 months averaged 
Over 200,000 copies, has jumped 
from 250,000 in October, 1906, to 
over 300,000 in February, 1907, ‘is 
particularly interesting to the ad- 
vertiser as indicative of the 
Future. 

Five of the’ greatest magazine 
writers of to-day, headed by a 
distinguished editor, have in five 
numbers increased the circulation 
substantially—not by any clap- 
trap or blare of trumpets, but by 
putting their genius into solid 
magazine-making. With | their 
equipment and record it is not 
difficult to foresee the possibilities 
of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE un- 
der. John S. Phillips, in associa- 
tion with Ida M. Tarbell, Lincoln 
Steffens, F. P. Dunne (“Mr. 
Dooley”), Ray Stannard Baker 
and William Allen White. 

Consult your advertising agent 
or write to 


Rogpert Cape Wi son, Adv. Mgr. 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 


141-147 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Western Mgr: Cuas. D. SPALDING, 
153 La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


April number to press Feb. 28th, 
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Pages 


Coens Life in. America 
( 





(Jan.). is sseee 
Garden Magazine (cols.). . 
Normal Instructor (cols.).. 
Suburban Life (cols.)...... 
Technical World Maga- 


Recreation (cols.)... 
Etude (cols.)........ 
House atid Garden’ (co. 
Theatré (cols.)...... 
Modefn Priscilla (cols. 
House. Beautiful (Jan 
GERD clnen o puee edulamatioe 
Health Culture (Jan.).... 
Travel Magazine (cols.).. 
Farming (cols.)..........+ 
Musician (cols) .. 
Van Norden Magazine... 
American Boy (cols.) ..... 
Benziger’s Magazine (cols. ) 
St. Nicholas 


ADVERTISING IN LEADING WEEKLY 
MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY. 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising.) 
Week ending January 5: 


Sensaias Evening Post.. 
Vo; 


EY Coe EP OPED S 
Churchman . 


Outlook (pages) 


ols. 
8 


14 
Associated pRPaeY Meee 


Week ending January 12: 
Scientific American 
Collier’s 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
Literary Digest.... 
Outlook (pages).. 
Independent (pages) 
Chutchman........- 


Christian Endeavor World 
Christian Herald 
Ridgway’s 


20 
Associated Sunday Meer 


Saturday Evening Post .. 
Literary Digest.. 
Churchman. . .....++++.. 
Independent (pages). mierre 
Outlovk (page>) 
Apaaviened Sunday Maga- 
zin 
Christian Herald..: 
Cosetie, _ Eenaquvor World 
Ridgw: yen 
Scientit ic ate Tg 
Week ending me 26: 
Outlook (pages). . as 
Collier’s... 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
Literary Diges 


Lereevernee 


74 
46 
46 
42 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
MONTHLY CLASS MAGAZINES. 


Ag. Lines 


32,993 
32,074 


20,532 
12,598 
12,230 


11,892 


10,122 
9,767 
8,525 
8,513 
8,436 
8,329 


7,796 
6,894 


Ag. Lines 
9174 


7. Ag. Lines 
4,928 
4,358 
35313 
35193 


Independent (pages)....«.. 
Churchman.....,..... + 


Christian Herald 

Associated Sunday Maga- 
2,580 
2,479 
2,455 
2,424 


Christian Endeavor World 
Scientitic American 


Week ending February 2: 

Collier’s 

Saturday Evening Post.. 

Literary Digest 
55254 
4,810 
4580 
4,032 
31485 
35332 
3,109 
2,513 
2,484 


2,160 


Churchman 

Outlook (pages)... .. 
Independent (pages) 
Christian Herald 
Christian Endeavor World 
— American 


Totals for January: 
Collier’s 
Vogue 
Saturday prenne Post.. 
Outlook 


47 386 
38,989 
341835 
32,618 
30,329 
26,230 
25,530 
23,152 
22,696 
16,036 
14,454 


ae ASE at oat 

Scientific American 

Churchman 

Christian Herald, 

Christian Endeavor World 

Associated Sunday Maga- 
zine 12,659 

12,157 





what you want when you want it” 
talks are academic. This move- 
ment, however, seems to be per- 
manent, and there is no doubt 
but arguments a good deal more 
direct and forceful will be de- 
veloped. When Mr. Hearst's 
campaign opened in New York 
State last fall the New York City 
dailies began to vilify him and at- 
tempt to ‘squelch him with argu- 
ments that smelled of the mid- 
night oil. They were all academ- 
ic in their premises, while the 
virulence of presentation made 
more sympathy for Hearst than 
enmity. As a rule, one heard 
better arguments in the _ street 
during the first few weeks of the 
campaign than could be found in 
metropolitan editorial columns. 
When Mr. Hughes opened up, 
‘however, with his keen analy- 
tical mind, he showed the incon- 
sistencies of Hearst in the most 
original and startling manner. 
The Hearst corporations were 
laid bare, and other points of 
view given upon him. In a 
few days the editorializers all 
came around and _ stocked up 
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with . good stuff from = Mr. 
Hughes’s speeches. There is per- 
haps an instructive parallel here 
bearing on this anti-substitution 
campaign in the magazines. The 
present arguments are academic 
largely because they are written 
by editorial men, or, by advertis- 
ing men who write them in a 
hurry. In.some.instances maga- 
zines have offered prizes to read- 
ers for sound anti-substitution 
stuff. The. trouble is, that this 
is not the logical point of attack. 
The manufacturer and merchan- 
dise man, constantly up against 
real cases of substitution, famil- 
iar with the retail mind on both 
sides of the question, familiar 
with the public attitude, familiar 
with the tricks of just-as-good— 
these are the men who must pre- 
pare the arguments, or direct in 
their preparation. Steps are being 
taken to tackle the problem from 
this end. Some months ago Mc- 
Clure’s announced that it would 
publish an anti-substitution article 
each month. But the magazine 
has not yet done so, and for .ex- 
cellent reasons. When Curtis P. 
Brady thought it over he decided 
that for the magazine to con- 
tribute space was enough, and 
that advertisers, if genuinely con- 
cerned about putting down the 
just-as-goods, should furnish 
copy to go in that space, not only 
as a matter of expense, but also 
as a matter of sound. argument. 
This view of Mr. Brady's met 
with the instant approval of H. G. 
Ashbrook, of the Glidden Var- 
nish Co., Cleveland. “Jap-a-Lac” 
has suffered very widely from 
substitution, it is said, and Mr. 
Ashbrook has given close study 
to methods: of fighting the evil. 
He undertook to organize a little 
group of general advertisers who 
would contribute a fund for the 
preparation of anti-substitution 
copy, and it is said that the 
scheme will soon be put into op- 
eration. When this plan _ is 
worked out, there ought to be 
something doing. The good ef- 
fect of a few pages of display 
argument in all the magazines is 
unquestionable if the argument is 
worth reading and thinking about. 
This was clearly shown in the 
campaign some months ago 
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against swindling subscription 
agents. Quarter-page warnings 
published for a few issues in all 
the leading monthlies and week- 
lies have made it difficult for 


swindlers to operate. 


MAGAZINE NOTES. 


Beginning with March 1 the sub- 
scription - price of the Christian. En- 
deavor, orid, Boston, will, be ad- 
vanced from’ $1 to $1.50. 


The Modern Priscilla, Boston, offers 
a prize of $25 for the best argument 
why the public should buy advertised 
goods and refuse substitutes. 


Scribner's starts, in the ‘February 
issue, a special advertising. department 
devoted to financial .. announcements, 
investments, -banking and insurance. 


‘The Review of Reviews prints 10,000 
iniles of advertising pages in ten days. 


_ Recreation claims, fifty. per cent, more 

circulation ‘as a result of its merger 
of the old standard-size monthly “of 
pe name with the Illustrated Outdoor 
News. 


S. E. Davidson, 


’ ’ a newspaper. mart 
with wide ex 


rience in both editorial 
and business lines, is to be advertising 
manager of Uncle Remus’s Magazine, 
edited by Joel Chandler Harris, which 
appears at Atlanta in April. Mr. 
Davidson leaves the Chattanooga office 
of the Nelson Chesman agency. 


Frederic L. Colver issues a chart 
of circulation growth for Success, 
showing that from a monthly average 
of 50,000 in 1899 the editions have 
been steadily pushed upward to 300,- 
ooo for 1906, and that .the. latter av- 
erage has been maintained for the past 
five years. Under Lynn S. Abbott’s 
management the advertising grew from 
$36,000 to $300,000 a year, 


With a change in corporate title the 
Business Man’s Magazine, Detroit, gets 
rid of the last vestiges of its old name, 
the Bookkeeper. The concern is now 
the Business Man’s Magazine Publish- 
ing Company, Ltd., and the following 
officers have been elected: President, 

. W. Yates; vice-president, A. E. F. 
White; secretary, A. W. Knapp; treas- 
urer and general manager, E. H. 
Beach. 


An eight-page insert in the February 
Outing Magazine describes and pic 
tures that publication’s home at De- 
posit, N. Y., where are also published 
the Bohemian, Brains and the Gra 
Goose. The plant is in a small  vil- 
lage, 2,500 population, 38 miles south- 
east of Binghamton, on the Erie. The 
place also has carriage, pearl button 
sash and blind, iron and condensed 
milk ‘industries, and is a lumber point. 
The equipment of the company is large 
and modern, and includes monotype 
and linotype plants, electrotype found- 
ry and extensive job printing facilities. 
Emphasis is laid on the way. in. which 
the Outing Magazine has, the past year 
or two, been transformed from a. sport- 
ing monthly to a general outdoor pub- 
lication of the widest interest, 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSI- 
TIES—THEIR ADVER- 
TISING. 


SUPPORT CHIEFLY SENTIMENTAL— 
BUSINESS METHODS IN ADVERTIS- 
ING LACKING, BUT THERE IS 
HOPE FOR THE FUTURE—VIEWS 
OF PROMINENT EDUCATORS, 


When you regard the colleges 
and universities of the country in 
all their relations to the people 
that support them, you must, if 
interested in any phase of adver- 
tisement, be impressed with the 
fact that they have chiefly a sen- 
timental support. Not with ref- 
erence to their usefulness nor the 
scope of their work, but that their 
support is drawn from the uncer- 
tainties of friendship and affec- 
tion, and that while in some cases 
it is liberal and even splendid, in 
others it is irregular, and often 
marked with the narrowest parsi- 
mony. 

In very recent days a college 
in New York State that had its 
birth in a grand _ philanthropy, 


having exhausted its endowment, 


faded away and died. It is 
scarcely worth while to point the 
moral of its decadence as an edu- 
cational institution, except to say 
that it passed away by stages 
marked by greater degrees of ig- 
norance as to its existence, until 
its final death awoke a recollec- 
tion of its one-time life. It is 
easy to say that college might 
have taken its place among our 
places of learning, but it is not 
aside from the truth to say that if 
it had used a small part of its 
creation fund for advertising it- 
self, it might still have been an 
active worker instead of a bare 
memory in the field of education. 
It is over the graves of such in- 
stitutions that the praises of what 
they might have been is pro- 
nounced. Toc late, indeed! If 
a man with a business mind had 
had control of this college he 
would have made it known, but 
there is a deep-rooted. objection 
in high scholastic circles to touch 
business. It was born in Eng- 
land, where the learned regarded 
association with trade a degrada- 
tion. In Oxford and Cambridge 
for many years the business of 
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the various colleges was con- 
ducted not only by a special staff, 
but in the older foundations they 
had offices apart from the college 
itself. In recent years the fidu- 
ciary officers have much more in- 
timate relations and the bursar, 
under whatever name he may be 
known, is a member of the gov. 
erning board. 

Not that our colleges have not 
made use of many schemes of 
publicity that. were not as digni- 
fied as straight commercial ad- 
vertising, but none of them has 
recognized the importance of such 
appeals. When organized chari- 
ties find it-the most profitable 
way of dealing with the problem 
of collecting funds, it is reason- 
able to expect that our education. 
al corporations, which in other 
respects are conducted on strict 
business lines, should follow suit, 

In one of his addresses deliv- 
ered while occupying the chair 
of President of Columbia Uni- 
versity, President Seth Low made 
an appeal for the business meth- 
od in the control of the Univer- 
sity. It was natural that he 
should, because he was the single 
college président of his time who 
was brought up inthe atmosphere 
of a broad and liberal commerce. 
The Lows were among the first, 
as they were greatest of our China 
merchants, and President Low 
was educated to trade before he 
undertook the direction of the 
University.. He said, as bearing 
upon this subject, “that the time 
had arrived when men of affairs 
must undertake the direction of 
institutions. of learning, bringing 
to the task the mind disciplined in 
business. That scholars gave 
prestige and must always con- 
tinue to do so to successful col- 
leges and universities, but that 
there was work for men educated 
in business affairs to do, to give 
liberally, to direct wisely, and to 
secure that kind of publicity 
which was useful and fruitful.” 

A great many of our colleges 
do indeed use the obvious means 
of advertising themselves. A 
pioneer in the field is Manhattan 
College, which boldly invades the 
daily newspapers with its an- 
nouncements. It has been issuing 
these notices for some three years 
in selected daily papers, and 
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the result of this publicity is al- 
together satisfactory. 

fhe Manhattan College is the 
single one in the United States 
giving degrees in belles lettres 
that has adopted this business 
system, but PRINTERS’ INK is 
able to say that several other sim- 
ilar institutions are contemplating 
following its example. 

Business colleges have long 
been active advertisers. There is 
the allied interest of trade, and 
from their first introduction in 
1850 they have advertised -liber- 
ally and wisely. The Pierce Com- 
mercial School in Philadelphia is 
one of the standbys of the daily 
and weekly press of its State, and 
its list of pupils is full year by 
year in advance of the beginning 
of its terms. The Packard is an- 
other well-known business college 
— while the correspondence 
schools, like the one in Scranton, 
extend their publicity over the 
whole country, with the most 
beneficial results. 

Musical colleges and art schools 
are extensive advertisers, and 
schools and colleges that give in- 
struction in technical branches 
make formal and paid announce- 
ments of their courses. 

Generally speaking it may be 
said that the institutions devoted 
to practical and technical educa- 
tion, those in closest touch with 
the ‘affairs of business life adopt 
business methods to secure atten- 
tion, while those colleges whose 
curriculum is *dominated by the 
classic courses do not. There is 
of course the influence of tradi- 
tion in this, and nothing is more 
conservative than a classical 
school. Its whole life centers in 
preserving the past in the integ- 
rity in which it deems to be ex- 
act. Two of the pioneer practi- 
cal colleges of the country, Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic and the Bos- 
ton School of Technology are 
only in their second generation. 
Cornell University, which estab- 
lished the first chair of Electrical 
Engineering in any college, has 
had but three presidents. The 
Universities of Chicago and Cali- 
fornia and the Tuskegee Institute, 
only to. name a few: representative 
institutions where practical edu- 
cation is held in view. are com- 
paratively recent foundations. 


The formal methods of public- 
ity are circulars and the use of 
the college presses and magazines. 
But there is a gradual awaken- 
ing to the importance of a more 
systematic advertisement, and it 
is safe to predict that within a 
few years conditions will know a 
general change. Among the first 
in the movement will be the col- 
leges which give courses in elec- 
tricity. It is a branch of learning 
so closely allied to business that 
the student is in touch with both 
divisions from the start. The 
workshop offers the post-gradu- 
ate course, as well as furnishing 
the object toward which the stu- 
dent’s desires are turned. Places 
in Westinghouse, the Central 
Hiectric Company and Edison’s 
shops are the rewards he first 
seeks, and there his education is 
continued progressively in con- 
nection with business methods. 
Already _ institutions - like the 
Stevens School in Hoboken, the 
Polytechnic Institute in Brooklyn, 
not to speak of -the Boston and 
Troy schools, and the Armour 
Institute of Technology, have 
blazed the pioneer path. All of 
them have broken into the field, 
using the daily papers of their 
own localities for announcements 
at the beginning of their terms, 
and stating there the nature of 
their courses, the cost of tuition 
and residence, and generally giv- 
ing information such as students 
and their parents require in the 
selection of a school. 

The trouble with -these an- 
nouncements is that they stand 
too much on their own dignity, 
and are for the most part only 
tentative efforts at publicity. Col- 
leges of this character do not 
care to be confounded in the pub- 
lic mind with correspondence 
schools, although in this era of 
university extension work that is 
no good reason. 

Perhaps in the field of Univer- 
sity Extension, after the techni- 
cal schools, the most effective ad- 
vertising has been done. As a 
matter of fact this important sys- 
tem, whose aims are to extend 
higher education to all classes of 
people, to extend it through the 
whole adult life, and to carry the 
subjects and methods of study 
to matters of every-day interest, 
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subsists almost entirely upon its 
advertisement. The University 
Extension exists in nearly all of 
the colleges of the country to-day, 
although it bears date of origin 
in 1892, when the American So- 
ciety for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching was established 
in Philadelphia under the auspices 
of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. Its officers made announce- 
ment through the daily press 
of lecture courses in Pennsyl- 
vania and adjacent States. ‘he 
University of Chicago, the Re- 
gents University ot the State of 
New York, Columbia and Cornell 
Universities, Rutgers College, the 
Universities of California and 
Wisconsin were early in the field, 
and the work done by all these 
institutions is regarded next in 
importance to that done under 
the roofs of the colleges them- 
selves. In addition to the an- 
nouncement of lectures, giving 
their date and place, it is now the 
general custom to print locally as 
paid advertisements syllabi in 
connection with their courses. 
These contain suggestive outlines 
of lectures, lists or books and 


other matters of interest, and are 
ot value for guiding home reading 


and study. ‘Lhe-subjects treated 
are history, literature, music, art, 
ethics and philosopny, economics, 
political economy, sociology and 
science. The fact that the Uni- 
‘versity Extension has passed be- 
yond the mere formal announce- 
ment of events indicates the trend 
of advertisements in this field. 

The organization for the pro- 
motion of education, better known 
as the Chautauqua Institution is 
an active advertiser, although it 
confines its announcements to 
class and religious papers. But 
a school that has an_ enrolled 
membership of nearly . 300,000 
members cannot be passed by as 
of no importance in the field of 
general education. It has 1094 
local assemblies, with nearly an 
equal number of members, and 
it aims by circles to continue its 
influence throughout the year. It 
prints a magazine and _ issues 
books, and these it advertises 
pretty largely in the class of pa- 
pers above referred to. 

With a view of securing some 
representative views upon the sub- 
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ject of college and university 
publicity, a reporter of PRINTERS’ 
INK called upon several college 
and university presidents and 
invited their consideration oi 
the subject. Among them was 
visited the President of Trin- 
ity College, Hartford, Con- 
necticut—the ‘Rev. Flavil — S. 
Luther. President Luther is a 
progressive man, a fact that is 
indicated by his active member- 
ship in the State Senate, where he 
is at the head of the committee 
efitrusted with, education. Presi- 
dent Luther said in substance that 
mis-education ‘was the subject of 
so much quackery that education- 
al institutions of standing were 
naturally diffident about entering 
a field so readily occupied by any 
ignoramus who started a board- 
ing-house and called it a school. 
Still he was of opinion that there 
existed the necessity for a wider, 
broader and _ wiser _ publicity. 
“After all,” he said, “the best ad- 
vertisement that a college can 
have is in the character and 
standing of its alumni. But that 
is an indirect appeal, and a more 
positive method of informing par- 
ents as to colleges might easily be 
valuable to both groups, that is 
colleges and. parents and guard- 
ians. The subject of a boy’s edu- 
cation is a matter that must al- 
ways be uppermost in his parents’ 
thoughts until his college career is 
finally determined upon. The 
spasmodic class of notices that 
seek to take advantage of seasons 
are not always sufficient. I think 
that it might be wise for colleges 
and universities to consider the 
whole subject “in a liberal spirit. 
It is one that I have not myself 
given much thought to, but those 
are my first impressions on the 
subject.” 

The reporter called upon Presi- 
dent Hadley of Yale. He said 
that Yale used no direct form of 
advertising, but he was by no 
means assured that such a policy 
would be persistently pursued. In 
the Sheffield School there was a 
general spirit for a broader pub- 
licity which was very: natural 
considering its character. As a 
rule the university publications 
that regarded as news that which 
other prints would only view as 
advertisements were ample me- 
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diums. These are specialized 
periodicals treating their various 
topics with an intimacy and 
knowledge of conditions that 
commend them to their clien- 
tele. Still, Dr. Hadley could not 
say what new situations might 
arise in university affairs that 
would exact other provisions. 
“The business of advertisement,” 
he said, “has become such a fac- 
tor in our prosperity, has been so 
systematized and made in nearly 
all respects so respectable that it 
would not surprise me to see the 
colleges subscribing to it as part 
of their future policies.” 
President Finley of the College 
of the City of New York spoke 
ot his own institution as one so 
thronged with students that ad- 
vertisements if needed at all would 
be necessary to keep the classes 
down. It is the one absolutely 
free college in the whole world 
that gives degrees other than 
theological. ‘Lhe Military and 
Naval Academies graduate ca- 
dets without diplomas or degrees 
as commissioned officers of their 
respective services, but they are 
institutions apart. The College 
of the City of New York takes 
its pupils from the city schools, 
the fittest first; its roster of stu- 
dents is always tull, and most of 
its pupils are from the east side 
and bear Semitic names. So for 
a variety of reasons there is little 
call for advertising. There are 
3,500 students im the college, 
which has just occupied its new 
five million dollar buildings on 
Washington Heights. President 
Finley said that advertising might 
readily become formal with col- 
leges and universities. He saw 
no reason why it should not. 
There are a great, number of 
struggling institutions that are 
straining at a hard oar, who are 
disadvantageously placed or have 
other adverse conditions to en- 
counter. To such, formal adver- 
tisements offer an obvious relief. 
There is no reason why they 
should not adopt it as a system. 
President N. M. Butler of 
Columbia University said that the 
time had gone by when institu- 
tions of learning preserved their 
dignity by ignoring the business 
methods of modern life, The very 


fact that college papers were sup- 
ported and countenanced by fac- 
ulties indicated the general atti- 
tude of ruling boards. There re- 
mained, however, a question of 
good taste in the use of periodi- 
cals and prints devoted exclusive- 
ly to commercial aims. _ Still 
there was no reason that he 
could see why they should not 
be used. It was a question that 
had not arisen as yet in Columbia. 
When it did it would doubtless 
be dealt with in a liberal-minded 
spirit. 

From these opinions it will be 
seen that the attitude of the col- 
leges and universities is by no 
means opposed to the idea of for- 
mal publicity. Nor is it alone in 
institutions of established stand- 
ing that the revolution in the 
methods of publicity may be 
looked for, and by publications of 
sympathetic interest be sought. It 
is among the elementary class of 
schools beyond which so few of 
our young citizens pass in their 
educational careers. The adver- 
tising issued from all classes is 
academic in a double sense. By 
association it is necessarily so, but 
through ignorance of the value of 
system and method and persist- 
ency it is almost futile. We 
know very well that foot-ball and, 
generally speaking, athletics are 
encouraged for physical advan- 
tages to the men who engage in 
them. But it were folly to deny 
that the business management of 
a college does not accept the evil 
that goes hand in hand. with such 
sports, because they are a dis- 
tinguished quality of pure adver- 
tisement. There is more money 
spent in the search through prep- 
aratory schools for a promising 
foot-ball player than would pay 
for the complete education of a 
student through all his college 
course. It is not said here that 
university administrations pay 
for the cost of such investigations 
but they countenance them, and 
smile with genuine approval upon 
a splendid “half-back,’ while they 
barely tolerate a student who 
construes Horace in his freshman 
year and give him but little en- 
couragement when he reads Ter- 
rence with rhymical exactness as 
a junior if he do not engage in 
college athleticism, R. E, 
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POPULAR PUBLICATIONS 
IN SCHOOL ADVER- 
TISING. 


In advertising” private schools 
there is a persistent tendency to 
cling to what are known as the 
high-grade magazines. When the 
principal of such an_ institution 
selects his publications he seems 
to have in mind a type parent, a 
person well educated and well-to- 
do, whose parents in turn, and 
grandparents perhaps, were also 
well-to-do materially and men- 
tally. The advertising appeal of 
the private school is often tem- 
pered to this type parent, and in 
fear of offending taste the adver- 
tiser is usually over-conservative, 
both in the selection of publica- 
tions and the writing of copy. 

The large body of school ad- 
vertising carried by the popular- 
price magazines, however, leads 
one to distrust this type parent 
theory. School advertising in the 
ten-cent magazines grows in vol- 
ume trom year to year, and must 
therefore be profitable. | What 
makes them so? Surely the re- 
fined type parent we picture to 
ourselves as the patron of a 
private school would prefer, for 
his own reading, Harper's 
Monthly to Munsey’s. Surely the 
public of genuine culture would 
rather have a_ thirty-five-cent 
magazine without pictures than a 
ten center illustrated with photos 
of actresses. 

So far as reaching the type 
parent is concerned, the high- 
grade magazines are efficient, and 
perhaps monopolize this field. If 
a school confines its advertising 
propaganda to such publications, 
and considers only the type par- 
ent, it can get a very comfortable 
return from that field alone, with- 
out ever going outside. The type 
parent theory is good so far as it 
goes, but it doesn’t by any means 
cover the whole private school 
advertising situation. 

Some of the best patrons of 
private educational institutions 
are found among the newly rich. 
With an abounding prosperity 
such as_ exists to-day in this 
country, it stands to reason that 
thousands of parents of slender 


education have been put in posi- 
tion to buy for their children the 
very best tuitional service. For 
their own reading these parents 
prefer the popular magazines, 
which are more human in their 
appeal, give greater attention to 
news matters, and are read be- 
cause they can't be disregarded. 
Most of the © thirty-five-centers 
would make their heads ache. 

The educational institution that 
is ignoring this public misses one 
of the best fields for securing 
pupils. It is a public with as 
much money to spend as the “old 
family” clientele, and one far 
greater in numbers. It is a pub- 
lic bound by’ ho snobbish tradi- 
tions or caste ideas, so therefore 
more open to advertising argu- 
ment. It is a public that is grow- 
ing faster than any other, and 
thoroughly . American, and in 
most ways desirable—for the 
contemptuous terms that have 
been used to describe the newly 
rich in this country pretty gen- 
erally fall flat against the real 
persons who make up this class. 
No epithet will damn them, be- 
cause they are genuine. 

Investigation of this public, and 
experiment with the mediums and 
advertising arguments that reach 
it, have paid many schools that 
were enterprising enough to look 
beyond the type parent clientele. 
A generation ago this newer pub- 
lic did not exist. Many schools 
are still advertising for that old- 
er genération, disregarding the 
popular mediums. But the growth 
of school advertising in publica- 
tions that carried none of it five 
or ten years ago indicates a radi- 
cal new tendency, a new public, 
and a new appeal. No successful 
school, whatever its standards, 
can afford to disregard this new 
trend. 

——__$_+¢)——_—_——. 


Tue Atlanta News suspended 
publication February first. The 
name, good will, advertising con- 
tracts, subscription list, etc., have 
been purchased by the daily 
Georgian, which will be published 
tinder the name of the Georgian 
and News. The paper is pub- 
lished by F. L. Seely, and John 
Temple Graves is editor, 
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SELF ADVERTISING BY 
NEWSPAPERS. 


The question has often been 
raised as to the usefulness of 
premiums or gifts in building up a 
want ad patronage. It has been 
called undignified—has been said 
that business so secured would 
not “stick” —that the premium as 
an incentive would affect unfav- 
orably the character of the ads 
so secured. And the answer to 
practically all these and other ob- 
jections is that a great deal de- 
pends upon the paper and _ its 
clientele. 

It is only lately that the want 
ad has come to be understood 
and correctly valued by those who 
can use it most profitably. The 
great mass of the common peo- 
ple whose multitudinous wants 
may be most economically and 
effectively conveyed and supplied 
through the “want” column of the 
daily press required education— 
had to be taught that there were 
cther columns than those headed 
“Help Wanted.” And this edu- 


cation is not yet sufficiently thor- 
ough and widespread for the good 


of all concerned. 

It was, and is, largely a matter 
of “getting the habit.” To in- 
culcate the want ad habit there 
must be a start. There has to be 
some incentive beyond the mere 
want ad argument to make the 
start, and the cut of a near-cut- 
glass dish or an almost-oil-paint- 
ing to be given with each ad on 
a certain day, worth the full cost 
of the ad perhaps, often furnishes 
the motive power that moves the 
housewife to action. 

That is the thing which, through 
the three or four line ad, moves 
out a few old pieces of furniture 
and sets the lady of the house 
to reading the furniture dealer’s 
display ad in an adjoining col- 
umn, That is the thing whtich 
causes the old range to find a 
new home, only to be replaced by 
a new one, making business for the 
stove man, to the satisfaction of 
all concerned. And so with many 
other articles which better days 
bring a desire and the ability to 
replace with new. 

Will such business stick? 
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Again it depends upon the pa- 
per. If the first trial proves suc- 
cessful will there not be a strong 
temptation to try it again? And 
will not that paper be considered 
first and used? Nine times out of 
ten, 

And will not those who “want,” 
either to buy or to sell, use and 
read that paper which prints the 
most of such ads? Nine and a 
half times out of ten. 

With all that has been said on 
the subject, most publishers do not 
yet properly appreciate the news 
value of the humble want ads. 

It makes interesting reading 
even for those who will not con- 
fess it. It helps to create busi- 
ness for display advertisers. 

It may even retard or prevent 
the formation of the “pawning” 
habit. It is worth getting, by any 
and every honest means, and the 
publisher who fosters it confers a 
lasting benefit on his readers, 
whether they be high or low, rich 
or poor. 

Of the recent premium offers 
that have come to the attention 
of Printers’ INK, the one re- 
printed below, which in the ori- 
ginal showed six cuts of the sauce 
dishes, is one of the most liberal 
and best presented: 





SIX BEAUTIFUL SAUCE DISHES. 


Free Next Friday and Saturday with 
a isc. Want Ad for Sunday’s Journal. 

These dishes are of the same identi- 
cal pattern as the salad bowl which was 
the premium last week, and in such de- 
mand that the Journal office was crowd- 
ed all day Saturday and_ until 10 
o’clock at night. Next Friday and 
Saturday, instead of giving just one 
article to each advertiser as we did 
last week, although the salad bowl was 
large, and worth many times the price 
of the average want ad, we are going 
to give six individual sauce dishes, six 
that fit into a set that will include a 
salad bowl, sauce dishes, water pitcher 
and glasses, etc., etc. 

See announcements which will appear 
from day to day. 

These Dishes are of very heavy glass 
in the now fashionable “Buzz Saw Pat- 
tern,” 4% inches in size. They are 
decidedly artistic and will be an adorn- 
ment to any table. 

Where the Premiums Can Be Seen. 

These Premiums will be on display 
every day and evening in the windows 
of—The Owl Drug store, Twelfth and 
Walnut sts.; Federmann Drug Stores, 
Twelfth and Main sts., 904 Main st.; 
Hess & McCann Drug Store, Eighth 
and Walnut sts., and at the office of 
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the Kansas City Journal, Eighth and 
McGee streets. 

How to get These Articles Free next 
Friday and Saturday—Go to the Jour- 
nat office at Eighth and McGee streets 
Friday or Saturday. Insert a “Want 
Ad” for the Sunday paper and you 
will be given a set of these useful and 
beautiful sauce dishes. 

No ad for less than 15c. received. 

Only one set to each person, the 
premiums not being offered for real 
estate, medical, financial oresempiloy- 
ment agency advertising. 

Premiums will only be given away 
for ads turned in for the Sunday paper. 

All ads mum be accompanied by cash 
at the regular rates. 

No premiums will be allowed for 
business placed under contract. 

Under no circumstances will these 
premiums be sold; they can only be 
secured by advertising in the Journal 
Want columns. 

No premiums will be sent out of the 
city, but must be called for at the 
Journal office. 





Everybody knows that the 
shortest, surest way to the hearts 
end pocketbooks of the grown- 
ups is through the children, yet 
comparatively few take this easy 
route. The Washington (Pa.) 
Daily Reporter does it, and in a 
way that will give stimulus and 
useful training, at same time, to 
the brains of the children who are 
the willing vehicles of this ex- 
cellent. self-advertising : 





A woman once felt very sore, 

Of roomers she wished she had four; 
She put in an ad 
’Tis the popular fad, 

And now she is longing no more. 


BOYS AND GIRLS! WRITE 
JINGLES! ! 


There’s Money In It For You! 

We Print a Jingle Every Day Simi- 
lar to the Above. 

For every jingle we pay 25c. and we 
give a special prize of one ‘dollar for 
the best one each month. 

The offer is good for any boy or girl 
under 18 years of age. 

The style must be similar to the 
above, referring in some way to the 
drawing power of the classified ads. 
Each jingle must be made up of five 
lines, the first, second and fifth lines 
to rhyme; the third and fourth lines 
to rhyme. Jingle that do not conform 
to these rules will not be considered. 

Send one in to-day and be sure and 
give your full name and_ address. 
Names of the successful contestants 
will be published the first of each 
month and the prizes distributed. 

Address your jingle to “Classified Ad 
Editor,” care the Reporter. 





But it seems that the publisher 
who merely induces people to use 
his want columns does only half 


of his work. He should teach 
them how to advertise intelligently 
and profitably. Some papers are 
giving careful attention to this 
detail, as shown in the. following 
examples from the Philadelphia 
Press: 


WANT TO .BUY -A DOG? 

What luck do you think you would 
have with a little advertisement that 
said: 

“Dog Wanted. John Johnson, Your 
street address.” 

Don’t you think you had better go 
into details and put it in this way: 

“Collie Wanted — Young, _ gentle, 
well trained. $25 to $30. Must show 
good pedigree. ~Prefer to buy from 
private party rather than lceciala. 
Looking “ipepee pae for dog that has 
been with children. State pedigree, 





age, price, where can be seen. John ’ 


Johnson. Your street address,” 

Don’t you think you would be over- 
run with dogs you didn’t want if you 
used the first advertisement? and that 
ou’d get just about what you were 
ooking for with the second one? 


DO YOU WANT GOOD HELP? 

There is one effective, quick way to 
get it—put a “Help Wanted” adver- 
tisement in the Press. 

Say exactly what you. want—go into 
details) Give an idea of what work you 
want done. Specify hours, salary and 
chances of promotion. State exactly 
what you want the applicant to be— 
college or business school graduate, ex- 
perienced, technically-trained. 

It is a whole lot better to spend a 
few cents more in saying exactly what 
you want, or don’t want, than to spend 
time uselessly in reading replies that 
won’t answer your purpose. 








DO YOU WANT MORE MONEY IN 
YOUR- PAY ENVELOPE? 


Do you want a place to work where 
you can be sure of advancement, of 
greater responsibility and higher salary? 

Do you want a chance? 

Then say so—tell what you have 
done and what you‘want to do. Tell 
how much education you have and how 
much real experience. Specify how 
much salary you want—if the oppor- 
tunity is right. Write it all out and 
bring it to the Press, Seventh and 
Chestnut streets. That is the way you 
can get in touch with thousands of em. 
ployers—they are always looking for 
the right kind of help. 





The Louisville (Ky.) Evening 
Post not only offers to insert 


free ads of situations wanted, 
found and rooms for rent, but 
prints a blank containing spaces 
for 24 words, 

The Zanesville (O.) Signal, 
calls special attention to its want 
columns by giving them good 


an nee, eno eee enteeem af 
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position .and a large displayed 
head which. reads. like this: 





CLASSIFIED TOWN—FRESH AS 
NEWS. 


Because Classified Town, gives such 
quick results advertisements remain 
here only a short time and there are 
no old advertisements for you to wade 
through nightly. 

Advertisements in these columns one- 
half cent a word each insertion. cash 
in advance. No advertisements for less 
than fifteen cents. 

Advertisers may have answers ad- 
dressed in care of Signal office, but a 
personal address is recommended. 





As a good bit of self-advertis- 
ing combined with economical 
news gathering the “News Box” 
scheme, along the lines set forth 
in the following ad from the 
Nanticoke (Pa.) Daily Herald, is 
often worth while: 

NEWS BOXES. 

Are you going out of town to-day? 
Where are you going? Are you going 
on business or pleasure. Have you 
just returned from a trip? Do your 
friends know you have returned? Do 
you have any out of town relatives or 
friends visiting at your home? Do you 
know of any deaths or marriages tak- 
ing place? Do you know of anything 
else that the. public would like to know? 
Would you kindly write it for us and 
put your note in one of our News 
Boxes? 

Sign your name to the note that we 
may know who you are. We _ will not 
publish your name. We _ will thank 
our readers most heartily for any and 
all such information that we can ob- 
tain in this way. ‘ 

Our news collections will be made at 
7:00 and 11:00 o’clock each forenoon, 
for the paper of that day. . 

Our news boxes are at the following 
places: 

Main street, 

‘Main street, 
Clothing Store. 

Broad street, at ladies’ 
Williams’ restaurant. 





Postoffice. 


by 
to Sol Gordon’s 


next 


entrance to 





Every publisher knows people 
who will not call at his office 
and volunteer news items regard- 
ing themselves or their friends. 
There are still others who will not 
mail such items. Some of both 
classes will use the news boxes if 
they are conveniently placed, thus 
increasing the volume of local 
news and, incidentally, saving’ 
some reportorial shoe-leather and 
brain fag. : 

Last summer the Washington 
(D. C.) Sunday Star offered 
prizes for the best amateur photo- 
graphs of various subjects; and 
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though Printers’ INK does not 
know, it is quite likely that some 
of the photos served to illustrate 
news stories of local interest: 





THE SUNDAY “STAR” PRIZE PIC- 
TURE CONTEST FOR AMAIEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

The Sunday Star’s photographic con- 
tests, each contest closing on the pre- 
ceding Monday, will be for pictures on 

the following subjects: 

Sunday, July 22.—Attractive Front 
Yards in Washington. 

Sunday, Aug. 5.—Cloud Pictures. 

Sunday, Aug. 12.—Tent Life 
Summer. 

Sunday, Aug. 19.—Picturesque Farm 
Houses. 

Each photograph should have the con- 
testant’s name written on the back and 
be accompanied by a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope if the return is de- 
sired. 

There will be three prizes offered in 
each contest, as follows: 

First Prize, $5.00. 
Second Prize, $3.00. 
Third Prize, $2.00. 


SUNDAY EDITOR ‘STAR,” 
Washington, D. C. 
Photographic Contest. 


in 





The Pittsburg Leader published, 
a little while ago, in its Sunday 
issues, a number of geographical 
puzzles and gave as prizes for 
correct solutions a number of 
mission clocks. Such contests are 
doubly useful because they con- 
stitute good self-advertising and 
at the same time help to educate 
the contestants. The announce- 
ment read as follows, and was 
accompanied by a half-tone illus- 
tration of the clock: 





“WHAT A PRETTY CLOCK!” 
Where Did You Get It?” 


Are the questions heard by “The 
Lucky Winner” whose Sunday Leader 
Mission Clock attracts the attention of 
every one seeing it. 

Twenty-five Mission Clocks go to Puz- 
zle Solvers every week—sometimes 
more. 

The Clocks Are Well Worth Trying 
For. The Clocks are 14x4% inches in 
size, Mission Style, Gilded Mountings, 
and are so attractive in appearance that 
every body wants one. 

They are given to the 25 Sunday 
Leader Readers sending in the best 
solutions to the Geographical Puzzles 
that paper in the eader Every 
Sunday. 

——_+o+—__—_ 


Henry Hott & Co., the New York 
publishers, have received orders from 
a coal company for “The Divine Fire,” 
and from a lumber concern for “The 
Log of the Sun.” 
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SCHOOL ADVERTISING IN 
THE WEEKLIES. 


The attitude of the weekly, re- 
ligious and secular press, with 
reference to advertising of schools 
is succinctly stated by Roland 
Mallory, advertising manager of 
the Churchman. He touches 
upon the weak spot of school 
publicity when he says in effect 
that it is spasmodic or limits it- 
self to certain seasons. That of 
course grows out of the school 
and college division of time into 
terms and years. The holiday 
season of the schools seem to be 
regarded as the period to adver- 
tise, and the school periods to be 
the one of neglect for publicity. 
It is scarcely necessary to point 
out the fact that parents do not 
have seasons of thinking of the 
welfare of their children, but that 
their interests are continually be- 
fore them. 

Mr. Mallory said: 

“In monthly magazines and 
daily papers school advertising 
has now, and has had for years, 
a comparatively wide distribution. 
While the higher-priced maga- 
zines like the Century, Scribner’s, 
Harper's and Review of Reviews 
(with an admittedly higher class 
of readers) have carried the bulk 
of educational advertising, the 
cheaper magazines, in consider- 
able numbers, have their share. 

“And so it is with the daily 
field. 

“With the weeklies the reverse 
is the case. The recognized 
weekly school advertising me- 
diums may be counted on one 
hand. Of these Collier’s is a re- 
cent addition to the field and the 
growth of its school advertising 
has been rapid. The Outlook has 
carried a liberal amount of edu- 
cational advertising for several 
years. Oldest of the weeklies in 
this field is the Churchman. Four 
schools have just completed forty 
years of continuous advertising in 
its columns. From it we may get 
an idea of the great growth of 
school advertising in America. 
The issue of August 3, 1867, con- 
tained three hundred agate lines. 
The issue for August 4, 1906, 
contained seven thousand one 
hundred and eighty-three agate 
lines. For the seven years of this 
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century, down to January 1, 1907, 
the Churchman has published 
303,166 lines of school advertis- 
ing, the equivalent of sixteen 
pages in every issue of a stand- 
ard magazine for the seven years. 

“A recent development in edu- 
cational advertising is the un- 
fortunate tendency to advertise 
only at certain seasons with the 
entire neglect of the rest of the 
year and the loss. of the benefits 
of persistent publicity. 

“There is one marked advantage 
of the weekly over the monthly, 
recognized by many school adver- 
tisers, viz., the continuity of their 
announcements. The weekly re- 
petition is a matter of importance 
for the same reason that a serial 
story loses in value and interest 
through too long waits between 
installments. Another interesting 
development in school advertising 
is the effect on the general ad- 
vertiser. He is just beginning 
to cast his discerning eye on 
the successful school mediums, He 
is beginning to recognize that 
schools after years of careful 
selection are giving their patron- 
age to the weeklies and magazines 
whose readers. are known to be 
people of wealth and _ position, 
able to buy what they want. He 
is glad to have this reliable test 
made for him and to profit by 
it. Schools should co-operate to 
the fullest extent with the pub- 
lisher. They should send him 
their catalogues and information, 
and he should be equipped and 
ready to assist the school seeker 
in the selection of a good school. 
The Churchman maintains such 
an information»bureau and it has 
been used to advantage on many 
occasions. After all, school ad- 
vertising is comparatively unde- 
veloped andthe field is worth the 
tilling. One of America’s fore- 
most advertising agencies has for 
years made’a close study of edu- 
cational advertising, and _ the 
large number of accounts intelli- 
gently handled testify to the suc- 
cess of this branch of their busi- 
ness. The splendid results at- 
tained by their school clients 
during 1906 would make interest- 
ing reading.” 


Te aERihage SATSANG 
In advertising as in everything else, 
a little heart-interest pays a dividend. 
—Exchange. 
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Leading Paper of Kansas 
Secures the Guarantee Star. 


The Star Guarantee of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory 
has been issued to the Topeka 
Capital, The application for the 
Star was received from Publisher 
Capper on February 4, and the 
Certificate issued on the same day. 
A reproduction appears on an- 
other page of this issue of PRINT- 
grs’ INK, Fifty-eight papers are 
now frepresented in the Star 
Galaxy, located in twenty-four 
States, the District of Columbia 
and the Dominion of Canada. 
After the rating of each of these 
papers in this year’s Directory— 
and in each succeeding edition as 
long as annual statements are 
forthcoming from the paper, and 
the Directory continues to be pub- 
lished, without further payment— 
will appear the following para- 
graph, together with a cut of the 
Guarantee Star: 

{The absolute corr of the 
latest rating of copies printed accordedthe 

is guaranteed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, 
who will pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully controverts 
its accuracy. 

The list of the Star Galaxy pa- 
pers at present is as follows: 


CALIFORNIA. 





Oakland 


Denver 
SCONNECTICUT. 
Bridgeport.. Morning Telegram and Union. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington Evening Star. 


GEORGIA. 
AUQUED .ccccccgecccces sob diaveia Chronicle, 


ILLINOIS. 


Daily News. 
ribune, 
eesceeeseeesRecord-Herald, 
Examiner. 
Daily Review. 


INDIANA. 
Crawfordsville 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Terre Haute....<. 
IOWA. 


....Successful Farming, 
-«. Tribune, 


KANSAS. 


Journal. 
Tribune. 


Des Moines.. 
Sioux City... 


MARYLAND. 
Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MICHIGAN. 
Morning Patriot. 


MINNESOTA. 
Minneapolis ........ Journal. 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis Farm, Stock and Home. 
Minneapolis........Svenska Amerikanska 
Posten. 
pe eee See Pioneer Press. 


MISSOURI, 
Kansas City ’ 
NEBRASKA. 
Daily Star. 
State Journal and 
Evening News. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Red Bank 


Lincoln 


Register. 


NEW YORK, 
«Standard Union. 
.. Evening News. 
. Argus. 
.....Printers’ Ink, 
Record. 


Beacon Journal, 


OREGON, 
Portland, <..cccsccocese ee Journal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburg Post. 

West Chester Local News, 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Columbia. 


Farm Journal. 


TENNESSEE. 
Chattanooga 
Knoxville 


News. 
Journal and Tribune, 
VIRGINIA, 
Times-Dispatch, 
WASHINGTON. 


Post-Intelligencer. 
Times, 


Richmond 


WISCONSIN, 
Milwaukee Journal. 
Racine..........Wisconsin Agriculturist. 


CANADA. 
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-SUPERIOR. PUBLICITY. 


The fact ‘that any titterance of the 
President of the United States is. re- 
ported verbatim. in all the important 
newspapers of: the land; even when its 
length.is formidable, has been too little 
regarded by previous, Executives. Mr. 
Roosevelt. surpasses all of his distin- 
guished predecessors in using this engine 
in whatever political or personal con- 
troversy. he may be engaged. 

Bellamy Storer was at a grave dis- 
advantage in a contest with the Presi- 
dent because his pamphlet could reach 
the great, majority of. the people only 
in a very much compressed and dis- 
integrated form. Very few news- 
papers, indeed, gave an adequate or 
intelligent abstraet of it,-and but one 
in the United States reprinted it in 
full. On the other hand, as soon as 
the first fragmentary extracts of the 
Storer pamphlet were published, the 
President was ready with a reply, which 
had been prepared’ a week before in 
anticipation of a battle for the judg- 
ment of the people. Every word of 
the President’s statement was promptly 
printed throughout the’ United States 
and Mr. Storer was nowhere.—Spring- 
field Republican. 

—__+o+—__—_ 


FRENCHMAN _DISLIKES ADVER- 
TISING. 


The character of the French is to- 
tally opposed to any kind of systematic 
advertising.. The —, though pos- 
sessing many excellent qualities, are 
anything but a business people, and 
care very little. about publicity of any 
kind; they have not yet become con- 
vinced of the pithy fact that to adver- 
tise is to speculate wisely. hey are 
far behind other nations in this respect, 
nor does their © restricted traveling 
about improve their antiquated views 
as regards publicity. First-class houses 
in France, which ought to lead the way 
in point of commercial reform, are 
every bit as loath as the rest in the 
matter of adoptin up-to-date rin- 
ciples. Far from looking upon adver- 
tising as an unquestionable “trade de- 
veloper,”” they prefer abiding by the 
old business-like routine of their an- 
cestors, and sit in an office arm-chair 
awaiting orders to drop down from the 
clouds, forgetting. meanwhile that more 
rogressive countries are — rich 
ato —- Progressive Advertising, 
London. 


POOR FIDO. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 4, 1906. 
Bilifor of Printers’ INK: 3 
“Being interested im advertising and 
always on the lookout for so ing 
new in this field, send you below 
a sample of a window card of a pet 
shop in Philadelphia, which will no 
doubt be of .interest to every reader 
of. Printers’ INK, 
Yours truly, 
H. Tuos. Fotey. 





COLLIE DOGS, 


alf, 
$5.00. 


ut in 











HOW ABOUT IT? 
Peorta, Il., Feb, .., 
Editor of Printers’) INK: 

In your last’ week’s isstte, we notice 
that the Knoxville, Tenn., Sentinel 
tinted 274,450 lines -of advertising 
ast year, and: the publishers le. 
lieve there is not’ another paper in the, 
country in a city of 75,000 people to 
equal this record. We. beg. .to_ take 
exceptions to this. Peoria isa city of 
about 75,000 and. the Peoria Star, the 
largest paper in the State outside oj 
Chicago, _ printed in 1906, 414,169 
inches of advertising. We elieve 
that. we are readyp:to stand ‘on this as 
the world’s record: How about it? 

Yours yery’ truly, 
Pgorta Star Co., 
H. M. Powell, Business Mgr. 
oe 


MORE THAN 
CENTS A LINE 

Cuicaco, Tll., Feb. 2, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Please advise us when our contract 
with you expires} as ‘it is likely that 
we will increase our contract for next 
year, as we,place a higher value on our 
advertising space in PRINTERS’ Ink 
than you es ; fall 
ours respectfully, 

Cuas. Q. “PETERSEN. 


1907. 


WORTH TWENTY 


1907. 








Advertisements. 


Adrertisements in “ Printers’ Ink” cost twenty 
cents a line on fore doliara a page (200 lines) 
Sor each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Fire 
per cent discount muy be deducted if 
accompanies copy and order for 
and ten per cent on yearly contract paid 
wholty in advance: If a specified position is 
demanded for an advertisemeut, and granted 
double price will be charged. 
WANTS. 
I WRITE good copy, either “news publicity” 
or advertisements. Address H, P. THUR- 
LOW, care of World, 61 Park Row, N. Y. City. 
Ts circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
mornmg newspaper in America by more than 
100.000 copies per day. 


HY not earn more money! We help capable 

men to better positions; hundreds of 

opportunities now open; -write for booklet. 
APGOODS; 305 Broadway. N; Y. 


ARGK. and small advertisers get better re- 
sults by uxing K. A. A. Service. ‘Tell us your 
proposition and we will submit plans, estimates. 
ete. KLINE ADVERTISING AGENCY, Ellicott 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘Y OURe man, with experience in magazine 
pblishing house, can find the opportuuity 
of his life to get in right on an established do! ar 
magazine propvsition in the Middle West; $25,000 
to $50,000 required. He must be to show a 
x r as an experienced magazine man. 
GAgrem KOOSEN, 263 Water Street, Brooklyn, 


Vy Aurep-t want a larger field. Have been 
assistant advertising manager in large 
mannfacturing business five years. Am capable 
of taking entire charge of an advertising de- 
artment. plan campaigns, produce aug ny ah 
ollow-up systems, ete.. etc. Location in Middle 
West preferred: Addrees “H. W.8.,” Station R, 
Cincinna!, Ohio. 


Postriox as adwriter or assistant advertising 
r, with manufacturing conce: or 

agency, desired by an industrious 

coal Powell 


U n 
from Mr. Powel! 
ers’ Ink. 

Replies treated confidentially. 
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N EWSPAPER POSITIONS open for advertising 

Sent off geceeetal e perience. & corek oe 
Fr FeRWALD? D’S BNEW VSPAPER MEN'S CXCHASGE 
(estab. 1898), Springfield, Mass. 


I KNOW = Be pabieeing business thoroughly. 
Have closed $65,000 in trade a advertis- 
ing contracts in New York past two years. 
seeking financial backing to take over trade 
r and make it a wineor, or would success- 
Paty manage trade a or advertising depart- 
ment. Part inter balance ligated and 
work. AMBITIOUS,” care of Printers’ Ink, 


ANTED—Clerks and others with common 
school educations only, who wish ‘to qual- 
ity for reaay positions at $2) a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from ijeading concerns every- 
where. One graduate filis $8,000 ee oe 
$5.00, and any number earn $1,500. The best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes bis suc- 
cess within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mana exceeds su supp PLY 
GEORGE H. ELL Advertising and Ruat- 
ness Expert. 143 Metropolitan Annex, New York. 


Y YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability who seek positions as adwriters 
and ad managers should use the ciassified co!- 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK, the business journal for 
advertisers, punlished weekly at 10 Spruce St., 
New York. Such advertisements will be inse: 

at 20 cents per line. six words to the line. l’RINT- 
zrs’ INK 1s the vest school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing aavertisers 
than any other publication in tue United States. 


Wanted—A POSITION 


as gavertising man with some concern 
(in the East preferred) by an 
Experienced Young Man 
of good character and education. At pres- 
ent with large trade journal and giving 
satisfaction, but aesires different line with 
more work and a future. Previous experi- 
ence with A; aieural Machine Co., and on 
adwriting staff of a leading agency. 


“W. W.Z.,’’ 341 E. 53d St., Chicago 











JANTED A MAN TO TO BUY A Sanus 
PLANT DOING A BUSINESS OF $25,000 
d chance fora man. with 


35 mio on outside Ruffalo, where labor charges ure 
low, where hour day is in effect. Part.inter- 
est or entire p nt will sold. Practical mau 
can make $1! Poo a year out of this Alar. pon 
ness always profitable, and has been built 
present size: D: vertising man who Eee 
nothing about the nting business. Business 
started originaily as adjunct to advertising ast 
ness and is making money every day. The oppor- 
tunity is offered for a practical man to acquire 
whole or part interest a a . roing business which 
has unlimited growth bet it. Write at once 
for full details. . NE SEDH AM, No. 6 South 
Division 8t., Buffals. 


WANTED 


Young Men and Women 


YOU who desire better | avons obtain 
a complete, thorough, ctical knowl- 
enige of A DVERTISING in er every detail at 
litile or no cost, with other services that 
are invaluable to the beginner or student 
VERTISING COURSE, You 
the most vaiuable information 
by sending us your name 
and address on a postal card for our posi- 
tively unique new plan—superior, cheap- 
er and more thorough than any corre- 
spondence metiod ever devised. It 
cannot be explained in this limited space: 
80 send for particulars to-day 


ADWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
416 Mint Arcade, Phila., Pa. 











be ADVERTISERS! MAGAZINE”—THe Weat- 
MONTHLY should be by every 

advertiser and mail-order dealer. _ Best: ‘* Bchsol 

of Advertising” in sasnence. po bscri 

ten cents. Sample le copy free HE W RN 

MONTHLY, 815 ve, a City, Mo. 


LARGE manufacturer desires a yo 

with oy ability and Ecowledae of of 

printing to take charge of the og ee and 

rinting department, "et its English busin 

id The Tight man peste ven wo. or 
craining in the ad 


three months’ erart- 
ment at the American eadquarterst before being 
sent to London. The d is 
high as regards character. ability ‘and willing- 
ness towork hard. The opportunity is excep- 


tional for the right man 
In applying, answer these questions fully: 
What is your age? 





Where ve you educated ? 
here are you you been: at present! 
How long have Phat Ay ear there? 
Why do you wish to 
What salary are you ane ! 
What salary comes expect f 
Are you ma ! 
Do you use ae as a beverage! 
Do you smok 
How is your + health? 
Name your former employers, and state how 
lon, you workeo for each. 
t is your printing e: 
What 18 your experience in 
‘ Submit samples of your work. 
‘cur b 


rience? 
in adwriting ¢ 
Name at least 





and 
Address “C. W. 3,” care of Printers’ Ink. 
+ oo —___— 


CURRENT TOPICS LIBRARY 


NVALUABLE assistance! Consult The Search- 
light Information Library’s — of up- 
to-date articles, and Ove! ering 
everything Calis or ‘correspondence. riba 
Murray Street, New Y: 





MAILING MACHINES 
NHE DICK MATCH Ete MATLER, p VALENTINE an 
Mfr. aoe Vermont St. . Buifaio. NY. aaibatine 
PHOTO-ENGRAVINC VING. 


Ros. Emons VERS, CRS, Designers 
maples sent on Roasts. sr 
GRAVIN co., 


rice list and 
DARD EN- 
New Yi 


rik tet 
CARD INDEX SU SUPPLIES. 
ET prices on Stock Cards Cards and Special Forms 
from manufacturers: Curds furnished tor 
all males of cabinets. Special discounts to 


Printing Trade. 
mOTANDARD INDEX CARD COMPANY, 
707-709 Arch 8t., Secreted Pa. 





DIRECTORY OF ‘NOVELTY MANU- 
FACTURERS, 


GENTS wanted to sell ad novelties, 25% com. 
< 3 samples, \0c. J.C. KENYON. Uwego,N. Y. 


RITE forsample and price new combination 
Kitchen Hook and Bill File. Keeps vour ad 
before the bousewife and business man, THE 
WHITKHEAD & HOAG CO., Newark, N. J 
Branches in all large cities. 


We Make Ad. Novelties 
that! taik LONG & LOUD. 
List 23is FREE. Get it now. 
Adv. Novelty Co.. Splcage 
(Able salesmen n desire ) 





WE want to know every Advertising 

Manager in the United States and ve 
want every Aare rtising Manager to kno 
us, We make METAL NOVELTIES for aa 
vertisers. "Yon want us; we want you. Drop 
us a line on the letter head of your Company 
and we will send you a bandsome souvenir. 

8. D. CHILDS & COMPANY, 
Who Make ART NOVELTIES for Advertisers, 
200 Clark Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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FOR SALE. 


OR SALF, at a tremendous bargain, Goss 
Clipper Perfecting 4 Fe either —_~ 
pages, seven columns, or eig: pores seven co 
umns. THE TIMES, Raleigh, N 
en 


HALF-TONES. 


ERFECT copper half-tones, |-col.. $1; larger 
10c per nm. THE Y‘ JUNGSTOWN ARC EN- 
GRAVING CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 


EWSPAPER HALF-TONES. 
2x3, 75c.; 3x4, $1 ; 4x5, $1.60. 
Delivered when n cash accompanies the order. 
ena for samp! 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


tgp or line productions. 10 square 
inches or s er. detivered prepaid, 75c.; 
6 or more. 50c. each, Cash with order. All 
newsvaper screens. Service day and nigbt. 
Write for Ss. isbea, 
r process-engraver. ?. O. Box 815. 
phia, ba 





Newspa 
Philade! 


SUPPLIES. 


D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17Spruce 8t., New York, sell more mag- 
azine cut inks than any other ink house in the 


rade. 
Special prices to cash buyers. 


pasts for ices labels, mailing wrappers 
trunk linings, cigar x labels and all 
other purposes. nernarate Cold Water Paste is 
positively best. Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
use it exclusively in oe Saas Gacterien., poses free. 

EAS. BERNARD. 609 Rector Building, Chicago. 


POSTAGE /E STAMPS. 


NUSED U.§8. or Foreign; ship c. 0. d. OnSER, 
Buyer, 2404 —— Ave., Chicago, L 
UROPEAN Postage unused, any, 
country or quantity, — ebt: A Jy dise 
mone’ one vecut SAVOY ARKN- 
VERSAND, Ges, m. ., Krausen 8t., 30, Berlin, 
Germany. 





COIN MAILER 


$2.% PER 1,000. For 6 coins 
° ACME COIN CARRIER O 


teineatastese ~~ ncaa 
INFORMATION A¢ AGENCIES. 

yas LADIES “or Gentlemen interested in 

information pa! to Music 

or — “yj the ay ms arene of ~~ — 

either 


as A 
valuat le information through AMUSEMENT 
REGISTER UU., Roo tor Building, 
Chicago, Ll. 


printing, 
Bue lington,la. 





icanilibihlinerinamine 
CATCH PHRASES. 


You Will Save Thinks 


sending for my 150 Selected Phrases for 
Headlines for pats ads; none blind. Send 25c. 
F. WILLIAM WEBER. 
425 ith oo Newark, N. J. 
——__+>— 


JINGLES. 
J Miiing, State any to order; new ped spark- 
ling. State any points you wish featured. 


Reference: 
JOHN D. "PHILIPS, Iroquois, So. Dakota. 
——_+or—__—_ 


PATENTS. 
ATENTS that PROTECT 
books for Inventors mailed re receipt 
ps. R. 8. & A. B. Base | 
shington. 1. O. Eatab, 186 
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ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


7ILBUR MACEY STONK, CONSTRUCTOR OF 
uke FOR SCHOOLS, 13 PARK 
ROW, NEW YOR 
prepare niGeSne cop, 
Ww* gs a Letters and 
tising. Address MAGGS & Macc 
ren Ave., Boston, Mass. 


I IF YOU ARE NOW RUNNING 

any Newspaper or Trade Journal Advertise. 
ments that are not producing the — hoped 
for, why notact upon this entirely costless su 
gestion! Lf Fa) bo —- out and send me such 
eto 


for Booklets, 
ine Adver- 
ADY,97 War. 





~ prevents their being 

rand more ambitious 

eed not remind any advertiser 

hat ne Cost of an unnoticed. because over- 
hadowed, advertisement is ye  Soeanately 


hrown awa, one know 





Eve 
0.81. FRANCIS I. i MAULE, 409 8 +1 Phila. 
tO 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


vm o ontas AGENCY. 1 Madison Ave. 
Medical | journal advtg. exclusively. 


* CHESTER TALS 938 Drexel Bldg..Phila., 
e Adv. Agt. Adv. literature prepared, printed, 


“.HE IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Write for Pmerent Kind Adverti. a. aioe 
925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


A LBERT FRANK & ©U., 25 Broad Street. N. Y, 
General advertising’ Agents. Establishea 
1872. Chicago. Boston. Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ingof all kinds placed in every part of the world. 
wa 


ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


HE Troy (Ohio) REcorD is a daily of t 
Montreal Star class ed te men 
town. Circulation covers city and Central Miami 
County thoroughly. Sénd for rate card. 


ps: OTHEKS—TRY IT. Ads in (the) Pian 
ALER, Corry, Pa., bring returns, Weekly 

issue; local and general circulation; 20 words, 

10c.; 50 words, 2c. for one month. (Copy free.) 





The 
Lake County Times 


Hammond, Ind, 
Only seven months old—too young for 
Roilof Honor, but toostrenuous to wait. 
Covering the. thriving Calumet Re- 
gion, with a sworn circulation of 7,200. 
Statements made daily. 











PRINTERS. 
pe-s PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Paulsboro, N. J. 

RINTEKS. Write K. CARLETON, Omaha, 
Nev.. for copyright loag lodge cut catalogue. 


Wp print mb comabeanee. gues, booklets. circulars. adv. 
Write for prices. THE 
BLAIR PTS. Ov., 514 Main St.. Cincinnat. 0. 


Bogen PRINTING—That's our a aonf 


papers, 
year books, stationery, etc. Get our wonky rm 
cagthing printable. XE VOS & SON, Printers, 








SHEPHERD & PARKER, 
tors of Patents and Trade Marks, 
408 Dietz Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
Highest references from prominent manufactur- 
ers. Hafd book for inventors sent upon request. 
Se 


PAPER. 


B BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
62 Latayetts St.. New York Cit 
paversa speciaity. Diamond 


Coated ‘Perfect. 
Write for high-graae 


s and Stationers, Coopersville, Mich 
——_+o+-——_— 


POST CARDS. 


Ww. make the Cuts to print from, Print pom. 
too. mples for - STANDAR 
ENGRAVING CO, New York. 


BOOKLETS, 


Morn BUSINESS FOK RETAILERS—Not 
whether, but HOW. My booklet explains 

Free, if you write on your letterhead. C. 
NELSUN JUN LEACH, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








RS. 
IR OF 
PARK 


»k lets, 
Adver-. 
War. 


rtise- 
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BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 

000 TOWNS and cities in U. 8. and Canada 
3 * give guaranteed billposting and dis- 
tributing service through members of the Assxo- 
ciated Billposters and Distributors. Only reli- 
able men, with first-class plants and equipments. 
admitted to membership. Member wanted in 
every town not yet represented. Write fer in- 
formation to National Headquarters. CHARLES 
B*RNAKD, Secretary, Rector Bldg , Chicago, 111. 


RUBBER STAMPS. 


On our neat RUSBER 
ree = SrAMP, with pad and ink, 


mailed for 20¢e. “1’.1.,” 


AND ADDRESS Durham Co., Corry, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Mademoiselle Amyot 
22 E. 30th Street, New York City. 


For Colleges, Schools and Pri- 
vate Families. 





Teachers 


We supply competent teachers 
for every branch of educational 
work. Thorough investigation of 
all candidates insures best possible 
service. Also high-grade Sales- 
men, Executive, Clerical and Tech- 
nical men, Offices in twelve 
cities. Write us fully as to men 
you need, 


HAPGOODS 


The National Organization of Brain 
Brokers, 


305 Broadway, New York. 














ADWRITING. 


A™ ERTISING students. merchants or clerks 
can thoronghly master the science of ad- 
vertising in every detail at little or no cost by 
our positively unique an new plan. To any one 
interested in publicity, particularly beginners, 
it is invaluable. Full particulars on request_ AD- 
WRITERS’ ASSOC14 TION 430 Mint Arcade,Phila. 


PUBLISHING B ae OPPORTUNI- 


GREAT class medium 
Is needed in this country 
‘To advertise automobiles and outdoor goods 
To the general public, 
Far more economically and forcibly 
Than the popular Ine cau ao it. 
There is a splendid foundation 
For such obtainabie for 2 000. 
EMERSON P. HAREIS, Broxer in Publishing 
perty, 253 Broadway, New York. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Ors “—- Ee eorasing, 2m, ht g 
ng, : Bookkeeper. ACO; Clerical, 
$90. Other tions on file. W rite for list and 
wan. BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY Cv., 1 Union 
uare, New York. 


MAIL-ORDER ADVERTISING. 


O BUSINESS BY MAIL—The modern method 
of commerce, Nearly all businesses can 
increase their annual sales with a mail-order 
department, if nothing more than by_supple- 
meuting the work of their salesmen and clinch- 
ing its effectiveness. The actual. traceable, 
direct sales will prove the department to be 
more than self-sustaining. Do not ignore this 
field. Some of America’s greatest houses are 
now taking up the strictly mail-order mediums 
or circularizing by the hundred thousand. 
Numerous concerns, after seeing results, have 
abandoned their salesmen and done business en- 
tirely by mail. I make a business of installing 
ma:l-order departments and writing all the m:- 
terial necessary to conduct it. I also plan orivi- 
nal mail-oraer campaigns, whether for periudi- 
cal advertising or circularizing, and prepare all 
matter for mail-order work in general. I believe 
I can say [ have done more of this work than 
any other one man. and my references will prove 
its success. I invite correspondence and will 
answer in detail. My long and practical ex- 
rience, and intimate knowledge of mail-order 
conditions, is of value to you and will save you 
time and money and po ge in a position to 
succeed at less outlay and with less costiy ex- 
perimenting than it you groped blindly with 
your own undemonstrated theories Write me 
to-day, whether you are aiready doing business 
by mail or contemplating it, asking what 1 can 
ao for you. Give particulars of your business’ 
Address EUGENE KATZ, 1306, 358 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, 


—+>>+—____—— 
PREMIUMS. 


MP HOUSANDS of suggestive premiums suitable 

for publishers and others from the foremost 
makers and wholesale dealers in jewelry anc 
kindred lines. 500-page list price illustrated 
catalogue. (© real book of its kind. 
Published annually, 35th issue now ready ; free. 
8. F. MYEKS CO., 47w. and 49 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


—_+—————__ 
COIN CARDS. 


$3 PER 1,000. Less for more; any yateuas 
; THK COIN WRAPPER Cv.. Detroit, Mich. 


Within the Past | 
Year We ck 
Have Supplied madtee 


THE GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE 


At WASHINGTON, D. C., With Over 


100,000 


POUNDS OF 


MONOTYPE METAL 
WITHOUT A SINGLE COMPLAINT. 


Has a record like this ever been my 
in the manufacture of Printers’ Metals! 

We make a specialty of the manufacture 
of Metais for Printers—Monotype. Linotype, 
Stereotype, Electrotype, Autoplate, Com- 
positype. 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO. 


Successors to 


MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 
SMELTERS, REFINERS, i 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Chicago Baltimore 
Kansas City Denver 








rade Mark 


New York 
Brooklyn 
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SOLD OUT. 


All available metres ace in 
the February number of RAL 
LIFE was sold out a week before 
the forms were scheduled to close. 
All March space was spoken for 
ten days before closing date and 
orders received after that time 
were returned. 


THERE’S A REASON FOR THIS. 


Advertisers are finding that 
FLORAL LIFE reaches the right 
kind of people and pulls orders. 
Send for a copy of the March 
number—also advertising rates. 


THE YOUNG & BENNETT CO., 
Springfield, Ohio, 


Bert W. Dyer, 
Manager of Publications. 
New York Office : 
Room 5004, 1 Madison Ave., 
E. M. Mansur in charge. 
Chicago Office : 337 Marquette Bldg. 
Josgrx E. Mason in charge. 
Boston Office: 24 Milk St., 
F. L. Wears in charge. 








Forty Years 


Advertising Agent 
By George P. Rowell 


—_—— 


The first authentic history and ex- 
haustive narrative of the develop- 
ment and evolution of American 
advertising as a real business force. 

The remainder of the edition 
(published last year) is now offered 
for sale. About 600 pages, 5 x 8, 
set in long primer, with many half- 
tone portraits.. Cloth and gold. 
Price $2, prepaid. 


The Printers’ Ink Pub. Co. 
10 Spruce St., New York 














PRINTING EQUIPMENT FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. 


We can supply the necessary information 


for an economical Printing Outfit adapted to 
School and College uses. 

The “ Spectator,” Columbia College and 
The Manual Training School, Brooklyn 
Borough, New York Cay, have ideal outfits, 
they say, which were furnished by us. 


CONNER, FENDLER & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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FOR PREMIUMS USE 


GENUINE 


x ROGERS & BRO. Ad. 


(TRADE MARK) 


SPOONS, FORHS, HNIVES, ETC. 


* a ~~ Ky ial 
, + amen json nan RUNES 
at | 


sa 


The “Star’’ brand is one of the best known in the market, established more than fifty 
years. Ask for *‘Proposition A.’’ Every article bearing the above trade mark is 
made and guaranteed by 


ROGERS @ BROTHER, Waterbury, Conn. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO.,, Successor. 














Results—The Ultimate Test 
of Advertising Value. 


- January 29, 1907. 


Printers’ Ink; 

We have been with you regularly 
for several years, and we do not desire to 
miss a single issue Our little ad in 
PRINTERS’ INK is a puller, 

Very truly yours, 
ACME CoIN MAILER Co., 
C. H. Stempel, Manager. 
Removed to 318 N. Main St., Burlington, Iowa. 
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Similarity of Meaning. 


Your inks have given satisfaction. Send on another 100 Ib. keg. 
- Ews HERALD, Lawrenceville, Ga. 


Send 100 lb. keg of ink same as last furnished, 
STANDARD, Somerset, Pa. 


Ship by freight roo lbs. same quality as we have been ordering 
from you. . ; 
Times, Virginia City, Mont. 

The above three orders all came in one mail and were so 
similar in testimonials that I could not help publishing 
them. The three simple words “same as last,” carry as much 
weight with me as if the customer consumed several pages 
of letter paper describing the wonderful qualities of my 
inks. All 1 ask is atrial order, and if the purchaser feels 
dissatisfied with his bargain, his money is refunded im- 
mediately, along with the cost of transportation. Send for 
my specimen book of fancy colored inks. 


ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
17 Spruce Street, New York. 
































4 YEARS FOR $5 


The subscription price of PrinTERs’ INK is $2 a year, 








but a four years’ paid-in-advance subscription can be had 
for $5, or four one-year subscriptions for four separate 
subscribers for the same sum, or twenty for $20. Some 
intelligent newspapers find it a good investment to’sub- 
scribe for copies for their local advertisers. It teaches 
them how to make their advertising pay, and to become 


larger and better advertisers. 
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Shown in Good Shops 
is where every manufacturer of men’s wear wishes to see his 
goods. Through McClure'’s, the Marketplace of the World, many 
men are guided in the selection of things to wear that have been 
named, trade-marked and advertised. 


CURTIS P. BRADY, Advertising Manager, 
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The Problem of Getting Scholars 
for Good Schools 














cs was a time when nine out of every ten principals of 
schools would say, even when they were advertising, that 
they couldn’t tell whether it paid or not. 


That was before the REVIEW OF REVIEWS had built up a circu- 
lation such as had never been conceived of for any magazine not 
publishing fiction, and before the REVIEW oF REVIEWS had 
built up an educational service that brings it into a man’s or 
woman’s mind as soon as the question of ‘‘What school ?” is raised. 


It would not be remarkable that a great magazine should find 
two or three school advertisers who were willing to write pleasantly 
of their experience in advertising in that magazine. 


It would begin to look interesting if fifteen or twenty schools 
reported that they had been able to trace satisfactory returns from 
their advertising, because it is obvious that a large proportion of 
the returns do not show clearly. 


But when a single magazine, the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, shows 
bona fide letters from 


One Hundred and Eighty-three 


school advertisers who are glad to bear witness that their adver- 
tising has been profitable, the fact that magazine advertising pays 
a good school, and that the REVIEW oF REVIEws is the most suc- 
cessful means of getting scholars, is as finally and overwhelmingly 
proved as any business proposition can be proved. 


In no other one field of advertising has such conclusive evidence 
ever been offered of the certain success of a particular medium. 


Out of the 183 schools who testify that they have actually 
gotten definite good results from the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, nearly 
all that compare the mediums they have used at all find the 
REvIEW of REVIEws first in point of effectiveness. 


A HANDSOME PAMPHLET, CONTAINING THE 183 LETTERS RE- 
FERRED TO, SHOWING SPECIMEN ANNOUNCEMENTS, AND GIVING FULL 
INFORMATION AS TO SPECIAL RATES FOR SCHOOL ADVERTISING— 
ALTOGETHER A VALUABLE WORK FOR ANY ONE INTERESTED IN 
THE BUSINESS MANAGEMENT OF A -SCHOOL—WILL BE MAILED FREE 
ON APPLICATION TO 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO.,13 Astor Place, New York 
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Sanctum Talks 





ry O, Mr. Financier, you’re 
here again.” 
“Yes, Lire, I thought 
I would drop in and see if 
I couldn’t make my reasons for 
not using your publication a little 
more clear to you. 

“The fact of the matter is, 
you and my appropriation are not 
listed in the same class; you are 
too frivolous; you are altogether 
too intimate with Dan Cupid; you ; 
cater to lovelorn lads and lassies, and I am H ledldng for 
people who have money. Your friends are people of 
frills and froth; the men I seek are the most valued ac- 
quaintances of Mr. Dun and Mr. Bradstreet.” 

“On the contrary, Mr. Financier, the lovelorn lads 
and lassies manufacture their own sentiment as they go ' 
along. But the old chaps who dig for the money all day 
long, and have made so much of it that they make a crinkling noise like a 
$20 bill every time they move, are the men who like the touches of sentiment 
in LIFE and renew their youth in chuckling over them. 

“Men of money are not necessarily without a sense of humor. In fact, 
the subscription’ list of LIFE shows a tremendous percentage of bankers, 
brokers and others of just the class you want to reach with your stocks and 
bonds and financial propositions, I wouldn’t be afraid to make a small 
wager that you read LIFE yourself, regularly. Isn’t that true?” 

“Well—yes, I do, but I think I am an exception.” 

“And that’s just what all the other men of your kind think—which is 
where they are entirely wrong. I believe it is an absolute fact that if you 
lined them up and searched.them you would find more ready money on the 
persons of the readers of LIFE than you would find on those of any other 
publication in this country, So, if that’s the class you want to reach, I am 

howing you the way to reach them.” 

“Perhaps you are right, Lire, and I’ll see you again.” . 

“All right, but take time to look through our advertising pages and not ; 

‘the quantity of high-grade business we sarrv 
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Che Chompson 


Blue Book 
On Advertising 


1907 


J. WALTER THOMPSON CO. 
NEW YORK —— CHICAGO BOSTON 











The Blue Book for 1907 exemplifies all that is 
practical and successful in modern advertising. It is 
a compendium of information invaluable to the ad- 
vertiser. It gives rates and circulation of all leading 
dailies and weeklies, sporting papers, mail order, 
religious, agricultural and educational publications, 
magazines and monthlies, co-operative lists, trade 
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Advertisinga 
Boys’ School 


PERTINENT QUESTIONS 
AND ILLUMINATING FACTS 


— 











“Will it not pay to get the BOY on your side ?” 

“Isn’t it worth more to you to get your advertisement into 
one home where there is a boy than into a thousand where there 
are none?” 

“Wouldn’t you think it a desirable thing, when the choice 
of a school is under discussion, to have the ‘wy himself say, ‘I 
want to go to school?’ ” { 

“How many boys do you suppose read the advertisements of 
schools in the monthlies for adults?” 

THE AMERICAN BOY -—the leading hiyh-class publication 
in the world for boys, has a circulation of 125,00r copies each month 
and is read by at least 250,000 boys, to say noti “ng of the parents. 

The majority of these boys are just at the age when prepara- 
tory schools are under discussion. 

The following tabulation of the ages oi , 1,853 subscribers, 
made by a postal canvass, is instructive in thisiconnection : 


6 years old 3 23 years old 4 
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Many schools are finding it the best n dium they use. 
An examination of a sample copy will show you why the 
boys want it, and why their p. ‘nts want them to 


want it. : 
Let us send you sample copies a d rates for advertising. 














The Sprague Publishing Co., 
Publishers “The American Boy,’’ 
Detroit, Mich. 
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COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 
READERS OF PRINTERS: 
CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART 


INK WILL RECEIVE. 


41 UNION SQUARE,N.Y. 
PREE OF CHARGES 
MATTER SENT TO MR ETHRIDGE. 





The original design from which 
the illustration marked No. 1 was 
reproduced is a _ combination 
drawing which incorporated in its 
make-up both Ben Day and Ross 
board backgrounds, two half-tone 
pictures of Florida scenery and 
two panels in pen and ink which 
were conceived and executed by 
the artist responsible for the 
picture. 

When one stops to consider 
that no less than seven panels in 





ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER ROUTE BETWEEN 


New York, Boston and 





all are represented in this page 
advertisement and contemplates 
the disappointing result obtained, 
the desirability and simplicity of 
design marked No. 2 are easily 
apparent. 

* * * 

The Platt’s Chloride advertise- 
ment occupied a full page maga- 
zine space’ in the periodical in 
which it appeared. 

Provided there is a willingness 
to eliminate the records of the 
bookkeeping department, the 
names of everyone who have used 


the product, the comments of the 
office boy, and. the lengthy letters 








of recommendation from enthus- 
lastic patrons, it ought not to be 








Consumption Preventable ! 





SUN PARLOR IN BROOKLYN HOME FOR CONSUMPTIVES 


After 25 years of GIQM homes ond hospitals, over 26,000 physiclons endorse 
Plot's Chlorides. these endorsers ore the most eminent ia medical and 


Dom State Bard of Health, Change 
"eagartr, Chrcage : 
rrentons neon Medics Assertion, Loxtrli, Ky 


mene Waist: t 
Platts Chlorides, 
The Odorless Disinfectant 


quid, disease breeding matter Whee 
dihated with tem parts of water for household use, is coves less than © cents a quart. Soki 
gear bores. Prepared nly by Heary B Fat, New York sed Maem. As 

" > ‘ Y 

















or damp © and cracks —anoks behind plumbing a poe can't be reached by |» 
scrabbine brash, shout he treely spriokied with & mixture of one (1) part Platte Chlorides apd te (17 
part of water, by means of a whisk broom. " 
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dificult to use so generous a 
space to advantage. — 

[he Platt’s Chloride advertis- 
ers have secured a most ingenious 
combination in printing a_ full- 
grown letter directly. upon the 
half-tone illustration. 

fo read or even decipher the 
section of the advertisement re- 
ferred to is hardly within the 
range of human possibilities, and 
the impression it conveys is 
neither agreeable or cleanly. 

* * * 


It is generally conceded that 
the best way to show an empty 
head is to have nothing in 
it, and from this basis of reason- 
ing we question the Horsford 
Acid Phosphate advertisement. 

The captain would seem to in- 
dicate that this phosphate will 
produce brain energy and_ backs 





‘HORSFORDS: 
|ACID PHOSPHATE 


Aboontobusinessand. * 
Professional Men 
restoring the worn 
and tired brain to 1ts 
normal condition. 





up the insinuation with the pic- 
ture of a gentleman whose cra- 
nium is first cousin to a vacuum. 
An alert countenance, firm lips 
and a well- proportioned forehead 
all bespeak mental energy, and it 
would have been better to bring 


> 
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out these factors in a_ striking 
head and face rather than to use 
an uninteresting head which falls 
short of the legitimate meaning 
intended, 

*« * * 

If the treatment by the Chiro- 
practic method is anywhere near 
as complicated as the advertise- 
ment setting forth its merits, the 
patient who submits himself to its 


CHIROPRACTIC'S 
TLL SLR HEAD 


Vani! 





ature, Which 
wil} more, fully 
waplain whee 
Chrtroprectic te, 
what it ts not, 
and wherein it 
differs from Os- 
teopsthy and 
all other meth- 
ods. Send for 
Sample Copy. 
po tt Now. 


for 25 two cont 
stemee, with ¥ 
cond. 


THE 
— 
Chiropractor 
seein 


cho magazine of 
Chivoprecat, 
foe one voor 
and over 400 





waePALMER SCHOOLer 
CHIROPRACTIC 


-DAVENPORT,IOWA_ U.S.A. 








tender mercies must surely arrive 
at the period of restored health by 
tortuous manipulation. 

The design in its conception is 
fairly characteristic of most medi- 
cal advertising, and its involved 
character and “split up” appear- 
ance is fully in harmony with the 
average medical ad. 

In this quarter-page space a 
fine opportunity has been lost to 
utilize a simple, strong and ef- 
fective design, and one which 
would still have left mortise space 
sufficient to _Present a convincing 
and persuasive argument. 

<> 
see it in the Sun it’s so. 


IF you 
see it in the American it’s 


If you 
so-so, 

If you see_it on the toothbrush it’s 
so-so-don’t.—Princeton Tiger. 

a a 

Wuat passes for originality to-day 
is the ability to express an idea or a 
fact in a common-sense way in every- 
day words.—cxchange, 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ [NK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circuiars, anu any otner suggestions for bettering this department. 








In all the world there is prob- 
ably no stronger appeal than that 
to a parent in behalf of a child, 
and, next to health, nothing is so 
important to the parent as the ed- 
ucation which so often determines 
whether the child is to be suc- 
cessful in business or socially, or 
both. The arguments that may 
be brought to bear by a school 
that r2aliy has something to offer 
are practically inexhaustible, yet, 
from reading the average ads for 
a school, one would think that 
there was mighty little to say, 
and that, as a rule, those who say 
that little have still less of the 
skill which they profess to im- 
part. These school ads range all 
the way from the business college 
which engages to turn out prom- 
ising candidates for bank presi- 
dencies at a cost of twenty-five 
dollars and in the brief space of 
two or three months, to the 
ultra-conservative card which an- 
nounces with seeming reluctance 
that the faculty of such-and-such 
a preparatory school or college 
is so-and-so and the next term 
begins on a certain date—‘send 
for catalogue.” Between these 
two extremes is a happy and 
wholly sensible middle ground 
which is never crowded, and the 
announcement that is written 
from this vantage point is so dif- 
ferent by contrast with those re- 
ferred. to as to make parents sit 
up and think in the serious way 
that precedes action. 

Of this class I regard the ad 
reprinted herewith, from the At- 
lanta Georgian, as an_ excellent 
example. fo be sure it is long 
—with the addition of informa- 
tion as to courses and methods of 
teaching, housing. terms, etc., it 
would make a good booklet. But 
the ad-sharp who attempts to 
“boil it down” will find that he 
cannot “boil” very much without 
losing some of the food for 
thought, the real strength of the 
ad as it now stands. It merely 
reminds business men who are 
parents, of things they already 
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know—things that they will have 
to endorse with a mental “that's 
true,” as they read. And after 
such a sensiblg- talk as this ad 
contains, there is nothing lost by 
the absence of cocksureness—the 
unusual modesty—of the closing 
paragraph, which, in saying ‘may 
be the best place for your boy,’ 
gives the parent credit for intel- 
ligence in making the final de. 
cision. ‘Certainly, after reading 
this ad, no man within reasonable 
distance from ‘this college would 
decide against it without some 
further information: 





A LITTLE TALK ABOUT YOUR 
BOY. 


You think about a great many 
things. What is your thought about 
your boy? You spend many anxious 
hours over your business. ow many 
serious hours do you give to the lad? 
You dream about additions to your 
land and your bank account and _ ac- 
cumulations in material things. What 
is your dream about additions to the 
manhood and accumulations of charac- 
ter in your growing child? What if 
your business grows in large ways and 
your son in small ways? When you 
are dead you will cease to live in your 
business; but you will never cease to 
live in the child that bears your name. 
Furthermore, you are mightily con- 
cerned about the proper selection of 
those who are to aid you in the mana- 
gement and development of your busi- 
ness. How much concern do you feel 
about those who are to aid in the de- 
velopment of the character of your 
boy? If in this day and time, tact 
and_ skill and intelligent and _ conse- 
crated service are needed to develop 
a business enterprise, they are infinitely 
more important in developing a human 
soul and shaping a human character. 
Those who can aid you in creating 
character and power in your child are 
worth more to you than those who can 
aid you in adding another dollar to 
your bank account. Now if you are 
interested in this matter read a few 
lines more. ; 
Thirty-four years ago the North 
Georgia Agricultural College was a 
government mint. The gold of the hills 
was gathered here and stamped and 
sent out for circulation into all the 
world. For more than thirty years the 
State of Georgia has been stamping the 
mint marks of genius on the brains of 
boys and girls, and they, too, have 
been going out for intelligent service 
in every land. It has been doing bet- 
ter service in putting the right stamp 
on character than it ever did in plac- 
ing an image of superscription on gold. 
Are you looking for a quiet and 
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safe place for the education of your 
boy, a place where he can grow in 
stature, where he must work, live 
simply, think honestly and learn obedi- 
ence to rightful, authority? 

If so, send him to the North Caro- 
lina Agrcultural College, located in the 
mountains. 

God Almighty has made no. climate 
for the development of brain and 
brawn like the climate of the everlast- 
ino hills. The still small voices and 
moving shadows of the mountains have 
a potential influence in moulding and 
directing for good a growing young 
life that nobody has yet defined. 

The North Georgia Agricultural Col- 
lege with full courses in ractical Ag- 
riculture, Mining and Electrical En- 
gineering, in training for teachers, 
courses for business and full course in 
academic work, with its splendid sys- 
tem of athletic and military trainin, 
may be the best place for your boy. 

Write to President 


G. R. GLENN, 
Dahlonega, Ga., 
For 2 Catalogue. 





If “Your Salary Will Begin the Day 
After You Graduate” Is a Guarantee 
It Would Better Be So Stated. If 
It Is Not a Guarantee, It is Likely 
To Be Misleading. From the Fort 
Smith (Ark.) Times. 





The Forth Smith 
Commercial College Is 
Not a Branch School. 


The success of our grad- 
uates proves it to be a Lead- 
ing Business and Office 
Training School of the 
Southwest. 

Our Commercial College 
makes a specialty of impart- 
ing to good students a mod- 
ern business education and 
a practical, available knowl- 
edge of office work. To 
qualify students for business 
and for office work is the 
chief aim and chosen field 
of our modern business 
and office training school. 
To place worthy graduates 
in positions of trust and 
emolument is one of the 
greatest pleasures of the di- 
rectors and teachers of our 
college. 

New students will be en- 
rolled in all departments 
Monday. Do not let pro- 
crastination steal your op- 
portunity; enroll at once, 
for your salary will begin 
the day after you graduate. 
Visit the college, Masonic 
Temple building. 

Catalogue free. 


FORT SMITH COMMER- 
CIAL COLLEGE, 
G. M. Neale, Principal. 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
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This Is Good. It Tells How Certain 
Results are Attained and Gives the 
Cost. From the Des Moines (la.) 
Register and Leader. 


We Launder 
Woolens 
Perfectly. 


When we send them back 
to you they are soft, fluffy 
and downy—full of life and 
warmth, just as good wool- 
ens are when you buy them 
new at the store. 

We wash them in soft 
water and finish them on 
our new steam table in ex- 
actly the same way good 
woolen factories finish their 
fabrics, making them soft 
and delicate to the touch. 
Absolutely no shrinking—no 
danger from scorching, 

Send us your underwear 
and _ blankets. We overcome 
all harshness and they wear 
longer when laundered our 
way. 

Blankets 50 cents a pair. 


MUNGER’S LAUNDRY, 
1109-1111 Grand Avenue, 
Des Moines, Ia. 








Good Savings Bank Talk. From 
Washington (N. J.) S$ 


Star. 


‘The Dollars of 
the Daddies.”’ 


You know how hard they 
were earned, how carefully 
they were husbanded, how 
judiciously they were invest. 
ed, how  confidentl they 
were intrusted to the care 
of the old First National 
Bank of Washington. 

The dollars grew into hun- 
dreds, the hundreds into 
houses, into farms, into wise 
and profitable business in- 
vestments. These ‘‘dollars 
of the daddies” are the 
basis of our present pros- 
perity. They were not lured 
into speculation, or into 
risky investments. The 
“daddies” demanded  sEcUR- 
ITy and accepted the returns 
absolute safety gave. 

What about your dollars? 
Are they absolutely safe? 
The standard of _ returns 
from high-class investments 
is 3 per cent and that is the 
return from your deposits in 
the savings department of 
the old First National Bank 
of Washington with the add- 
ed_ security that principal 
and interest are at your in- 
stant command. 


Washington, N. J. 
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Once more it seems necessary 
to say that I cannot undertake 
to return matter submitted to 
this department for criticism. 
That would be a rather large 
job, even if it were always 
possible, which it isn’t, because 
matter reprinted is usually pasted 
on sheets for the printer and 
often comes back bearing a Ber- 
tillon imprint of his six digits 
and otherwise rendered unfit for 
further use. For these and other 
reasons which it is not necessary 
to explain, please do not ask to 
have specimens returned, and 
send no stamps for that purpose. 
You can nearly always send du- 
plicates, retaining the originals 
for your own files. 





Good Cigar Talk. From the 'Phila- 


delphia Bulletin. 





How’s $2.25 
For Fifty Fine 
Havana Cigars? 


That’s our offerin 
our popular “Night Extras” 
and “‘Jerome Sykes.”’ Certain- 
ly you’ll want us to deliver 
to your home or office at 
once a hundred or two of 
these favorite Perfectos. 
Either will meet your last- 
ing approval. Each is a 
mildly flavored Havana, 
hand wrapt by experts. 

These __ three-for-a-quarter 
uality goods are rhaps 
the biggest cigar values in 
the city. We have made 
them leaders because they 
sell so well. And it’s this 
factor that accounts for 
their ridiculously little price. 
They’re another link in our 
policy “Little profits many 
times repeated.” If we can 
maintain the present great 
sale our profit in the aggre- 
gate will prove sufficient. And 
to insure a continuance in 
popularity of the “Night Ex. 
tras’ and “Jerome Sykes’ 
we mean to keep the quality 
always above that of the 
closest competitor. 

Try one, 5 cents, at the 
counter. 

We deliver in Camden. 


for 


THOS. MARTINDALE 
COMPANY, 
Tenth & Market, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Business, From the First Word. From, 
the Danbury (Conn.) News. 


Let’s Talk 
About Gas. 


If you’ve never used an 
up-to-date “Gas Lamp,” tr. 
one now. We’ve an excel- 
lent assortment, and can fur- 
nish you an outfit complete 
consisting of#a Portable or 
Stand, a Welsbach Burner 
with Mantle, Chimney, 
Shade, Ring, Tubing, and 
connections as low as $2.50, 
as high as $15. 

You don’t know what a 
good economical light is if 
you are using the old fash- 
ioned Bat ‘Wing or Bray 
Burners. You should replace 
them with Modern Burners 
using Mantles complete 
from 4oc. to $1. These will 
help to lower your gas bills 
by doubling your light. 
You’ll find everything here 
for lighting. ry one or 
two inverted lights, you'll 
want more. here are 
Mantles here for every 
burner on the market, Man- 
tles at 10, 15, 20, 25 and 30 
cents. 


DANBURY oe eran 


* : 
249-251 Main Street, 
Danbury, Conn. 











A “Bad Spell,” Even In a Well Con. 
structed Business Letter, May Defeat 
the Purpose of the Communication. 
Therefore It Is Well for Some 
Schools to Make a Feature of This 
Course, and to Advertise It. From 
the Binghamton Republican, 





Spelling. 


“Spelling a part of a busi- 


“Why,” you 
that in the 


ness training;’ 
say, “I passed 
sixth, or seventh grade 

the public schools.” Cer- 
tainly, but it is safe to say 
that if you were to take 
charge of the business cor- 
respondence of a_ business 
establishment, your letters 
would contain many annoy- 
ing mistakes in _ spelling. 
Anyway, a stenographer.can- 
- not be a too accurate speller 
and no employer likes to 
continually perform as proof- 
reader of his typewritten 
letters after they are handed 
to him for his signature. 
Therefore, snelling is a feat- 
ure of the course at the 


LOWELL SCHOOL OF 
BUSINESS, 
J. E. Bloomer, Prin. & 


Prop. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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I cannot recall ever having seen 
a school or college ad addressed 
to the uneducated parent who has 
a lurking suspicion that, properly 
educated, he might now be sit- 
ting among the law makers, 
standing in the pulpit of a rich 
church or taking the temperature 
and large checks of wealthy 
patients. There are many such— 
some among your own acquaint- 
ances, no doubt—and a good 
proportion of them will think 
long and hard about the future 
of their own young hopefuls, if 
a well-framed argument along 
these lines is presented to them. 





Good. 





Scarf Pins at $10. 


Full cut diamonds — no 
chips—and solid gold mount- 
ings. Wide variety of de- 
signs from which to choose. 

Every man wants a dia- 
mond scarf pin. Whether 
he buys it himself or some 
one buys it for him, the 
place to get it is here. Ar- 
tistic settings—many origin. 
al—-and the diamond is the 
best value your money will 
buy. From $10 up depend- 
ing on size of stone. 

Money in diamonds is in- 
vested; not spent. 


MITCHELL’S DIAMOND 
STORE. 


56 N. Eighth 37 S. Eighth 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








An Early Bird. From the Brooklyn 


Eagle. 





Men’s Hats for 
Spring Ready. 


Ready 


] in the hat store 
this morning — all the 
new blocks and the same 
good materials and work- 
manship that have given 
Loeser Hats their special 
reputation. Prices $2 and $3. 

The Loeser Special Flex- 
ible Derby at $3 is perhaps 
the most popular of all the 
new styles. 

Soft Hats in the new 
shapes and the right new 
colors are also $2 and $3. 

Silkk Hats are $6 and 
$7.50. Opera Hats are $5 
an 


FREDERICK LOESER & 
COMPANY, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A Good Line of Talk. From the Des 
Moines (la.) Daily Talk. 





Money Saved. 

Highest degree of satis- 
faction gained bv having 
your decorating done now. 

We retain a force of 
skilled decorators in our em. 
ploy the year round. Their 
workmanship is of such 
superior character that we 
can’t afford to permit them 
to sever connections with 
this house. If you decorate 
now—ahead of the spring 
rush, you are sure to secure 
their services. 

he new wall papers for 
the season of 1907 are 
beauties. 

You can secure the best 
to be had now. 

Specially low prices with 
Stoner peerless quality dur- 
ing our removal sale. 


STONER, 
810 W. Walnut, 
Des Moines, Ia. 











To Find An Error In Spelling In a 
Business College Announcement Does 
Not Inspire Confidence. This Other- 
wise Good Ad Is Marred by Its 
Spelling of the Word “Professional.” 


You Needn’t 
Lag Behind! 


Lots of young men and 
women not one bit brighter 
than you are now earning 
salaries much larger than 
you are, and it is all because 
they have taken advantage 
of the offers made by this 
modern business college. 

We can take you as you 
are to-day and make a com- 
petent and capable steno- 
grapher or bookkeeper, or 
both, of you in a very short 
time pee assure you of a 
good position when your 
studies are completed. 

Our student’s get the best 
positions, and it’s all be- 
cause the ‘Merchants’ Bank- 
ers and “Proffesional” men 
know and appreciate the su- 
or training we give them. 

on’t put it off another day 
longer. Come to us and let 
us tell you how very easy 
and inexpensive it is to gain 
this commercial knowledge. 

We are alwavs glad to 
have you talk it over with 
us whether you have fully 
determined to take up the 
studies or not. 


WHEELER_ BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 
Willard J. Wheeler, 


Potter Building, 
Birmingham, Ala. 





Pres, 
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ALLEGED HUMOR. 


THE MASTERPIECE.—The Apollo 
Belvedere had just been completed. 

“Yes,” proudly boasted Calamis, 
“several department stores have wanted 
him for a floor-walker.”’ 

Thus indeed the sculptor realized he 
had produced the perfect type of manly 
beauty.— Sun. 


“Maria,” said Mr. Quigley, en- 
tering his home in some excitement, ‘I 
want you to promise me not to look at 
the papers for the next three months!” 

“What for?” wonderingly asked 


“I have just been nominated for a 
public office,’ he  faltered.—Chicago 
Lribune. 


ENFORCED LIABILITY. — First 
Newsboy—l got a haftfa dollar fer a 
paper dis mornin’. 

Second Newsboy—How’d th’ guy 
come t’ give it t’ y’? 

First Newsboy—Why, 
wait fer his change. 
depot. 

Second Newsboy—How long wuz y’ 
gone fer it? 

First Newsboy—’Bout two hours.— 
Toledo Blade, 


he wouldn’t 
It. was at de 


A PROMINENT Montana newspaper 
man was making the round of the in- 
sane asylums of that State in an official 
capacity as an inspector. One of the 
inmates mistook him for a recent ar- 
Tiv, 

“What made you go crazy?” 

“TI was trying to make money out of 
the newspaper business,” replied the 
editor, to humor the demented one. 

“You're not crazy; you’re just a 
plain fool,’ was the lunatic’s com- 
ment.—Christian Advocate. 


Distractep MotTuer (at- her daugh- 
ter’s wedding)—Oh! oh! oh! What shall 
we do? The groom hasn’t come, the 
uests are beginning to giggle and my 
p mona Ae is in a faint. 

Friend of the Family—Calm your- 
self, madam. I saw the groom, only 
two hours. ago, entering the Great Dry 
Goods Emporium: at the corner. He 
said he had forgotten to get gloves. 

(Suddenly breaking into smiles)— 
“Oh, then, it’s all right. He’s prob- 
ably waiting for his change.”—New 
York Weekly. 


Here are some samples of a modern 
advertisement for new musical compo- 
sitions: 

“Come Where My Love Lies Dream- 
ing” (with illuminated cover). . 

“Trust Her Not” (for 50 cents). 

“I. Would “Not Live Always” (with- 
out accompaniment). 

“See, the Conquering Hero Comes” 
(with full orchestra): 

“When the Sun Shall Set No 
More” (in C). : 

“The Tale of the Swordfish” (with 
many scales). 

“After the Ball” (for second base). 


“Home, Sweet Home” (in_ A flat). 
—Exchange. 


ATTRACTED ATTENTION.—One 
of our southern salesmen brought hom 
the following from his last trip. 

The proprietor of a tan-yafd built , 
stand on one of the main streets of , 
Virginia town tor the purpose of sell. 
ing leather and buying new hides. 

When he had completed the building, 
he considered for, a long time wha 
sort of a sign to put up to attract at. 
tention to the -new — establishment, 
Finally a happy thought struck him. 

He bored. an auger hole through the 
door-post and stuck a calf’s tail int 
it with the tufted @nd outside. 

After a while he saw a solemn-faced 
man sanding near*the door looking at 
the sign. ‘The tanner watched him ; 
minute and then stepped out and aé- 
dressed him. 

“Good morning, sir!’’ he said. 

“Morning!” said- the other, without 
taking his eyes off the sign. 

“Want to buy eather?’ asked the 
tanner. | 


No. i 
“Got any hides;to sell?” 
“No.” 

“Are you a farmer?” 


No. 
“Merchant?” 


‘No. 
**Lawyer?” 
“No.7 


“Doctor?” 

“No.” 

“What are you then?” 

“J am a_ philosopher. I’ve__ been 
standing here tor an. hour trying to 
figure out how that calf got through 
that auger hole.”—Jihe Boot Strap. 


“My boy,” said the editor of the 
Billsville Bugle to the new reporter, 
“you lack caution. You must learn not 
to state things as facts until they are 
proved facts—otherwise you are very 
apt to get us into libel suits. Do not 
say, ‘the cashier stole the funds’; say 
‘the cashier who is alleged to have 
stolen the funds.’ That’s all now, and 
—ah—turn in a. stickful about that 
Second Ward Social last night.” 

Owing to an influx of visitors it was 
late in the afternoon before the genial 
editor of the Bugle caught a_ glimpse 
of the great family. daily. Halfway 
down the social column his eyes lit 
on the following cautious paragraph: 
“It is rumored tha a catd party was 
given last evening to a ‘number of re- 
puted ladies. of the Second Ward 
Mrs. Smith, gossip says, was the 
hostess and the festivities are reported 
to have continued until 10.30 in the 
evening. It is alleged that the affair 
was a social function given to the 
ladies of the Second Ward Cinch Club, 
and that with the exception of Mrs. 
James Bilwiliger, who says she comes 
from Leavits Junction, none but men- 
bers were present. The reputed hostess 
insists that coffee- and wafers alone 
were served as refreshments, 

“The Smith woman claims to be the 
wife of John Smith, the so-called 
‘Honest Shoe Man’ of 315 East State 
street.” 

Shortly afterwards a whirling mass, 
claiming to be a reporter on the Bugle 
flew fifteen feet into the street and 
landed with what bystanders assert was 
a dull, sickening thud.—Exchange. 








